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WHO  IS  THE   BRIDEGROOM? 


CHAPTER  I. 


Plotting. 

W  E  slightly  introduced  Mrs.  Clarkson 
to  our  readers,  in  the  preceding  volunae, 
as  having  been  entrusted  with  the  care  of 
the  little  Edgar  Atheling,  by  a  young  and 
beautiful  female.  The  genteel-looking 
girl  that  lady  had  seen,  as  she  was  giving 
her  last  charge  to  Mrs.  Clarkson,  was  no 
other  than  Elinor  Hawthorn,  of  whom 
the  good  woman  had  been  the  foster-nurse ; 
and  Elinor  was  wont  to  visit  Mrs.  Clark- 
son often,  after  her  disgrace  and  banish- 
voL.  III.  B  ment 
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tnent  from  her  father's  house,  and  to  re- 
pose her  grief  in  the  bosom  of  a  compas- 
sionate and  worthy  creature,  who  had,  na- 
turally, an  affection  for  a  child  that  had 
drawn  from  her  breast  the  source  of  nou- 
Tishment  and  life;  and  though  her  own 
correct  mind  could  not  help  blaming  the 
conduct  of  Miss  Hawthorn,  yet  she  pi- 
tied her  in  many  respects,  because  she 
thought  she  owed  much  of  her  errors  to 
her  worthless  father. 

Just  before  Elinor  went  to  reside  with 
Mrs.  Horton,  she  learnt  that  her  father 
was  often  heard  to  say,  that  he  thanked 
God  he  could  now  wash  his  hands  entirely 
of  his  daughter,  without  any  self-reproach : 
she  had  no  child,  and,  therefore,  with  the 
allowance  he  had  been  accustomed,  un- 
known, to  send  her,  there  was  no  fear  of 
her  coming  to  want.  Yet  he  could  not 
but  say,  that,  had  she  made  him  a  grand- 
father, he  should  have  been  more  ready  to 
have  pardoned  her,  for  the  sake  of  the  lit- 
tle innocent,  who  could  not  help  the  base- 
ness 
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ness  of  its  birth,  and  could  have  no  share 
in  the  faults  of  its  parents. 

Elinor,  naturally  of  a  plotting  and  in- 
triguing mind,  directly  thought  of  a 
scheme,  which  would  enable  her,  perhaps, 
in  time,  to  obtain  her  father's  forgiveness, 
and  be  again  restored  to  her  parental 
home ;  and  what  was  still  better,  accord- 
ing to  her  ideas,  to  become  the  heiress  to 
her  father's  immense  property.  She  there- 
fore contrived  to  spread  the  intelligence 
amongst  a  small  circle,  where  her  father 
used  occasionally  to  visit,  that  Edgar 
Atheling,  the  child  under  the  care  of  Mrs. 
Clarkson,  was  hers,  and  that  her  frequent 
calls  at  her  cottage  was  to  see  this  boy  by 
stealth. 

Mrs.  Clarkson  had  a  son,  who  was  what 
the  good  people  in  the  country  call  half- 
witted ;  but  if  his  mother  told  him  not  to 
tell  any  thing,  the  poor  simple  lad  would 
die  before  any  one  could  make  him  speak  ; 
and  his  shrugs,  significant  nods,  and  shak- 
ings of  his  head,  together  with  what  he 
B  2  had 
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had  heard,  made  Mr.  Hawthorn,  when  he 
had  noticed  the  beautiful  infant  in  the 
arms  of  Joe  Clarkson,  absolutely  think  it 
must  certainly  be  his  own  grandson.  Mr. 
Hawthorn,  therefore,  frequently  called 
himself  to  see  the  child,  and  became  very 
fond  of  it:  he  was  pleased  with  the  mys- 
terious silence  and  secrecy  of  dame  Clark- 
son,  as  it  made  him  no  longer  doubt  but 
what  the  child  was  actually  Elinor's ;  and 
he  promised  himself  that  he  would  provide 
handsomely  for  it ;  nevertheless  he  still 
felt  most  unforgiving  towards  its  fancied 
mother.  She  fed  on  the  hope,  that  the 
child  might,  one  day,  by  its  persuasive 
innocence,  plead  in  her  favour — wrote  that 
hasty  note  to  Sophia  Ashton,  which  she 
watched  an  opportunity  of  delivering  to 
her  in  safety,  having  no  secrets  from  her, 
and  having  imparted  her  plans  to  her; 
and  which  note  the  marquis  of  Rainsbury 
had  taken  up  at  the  Exhibition  at  Somer- 
set-House. 

The  allowance  of  Elinor  had  been  pur- 
posely 
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posely  discontinued  by  her  father,  in  or- 
der to  see  if  she  would  again  apply  for 
forgiveness,  and  for  some  provision  for  her 
child.  Finding  the  little  Edgar  yet  thriv- 
ing, and  always  dressed  in  fine  linen  and 
laces,  Mr.  Hawthorn  one  day  questioned 
Mrs.  Clarkson  roundly  about  it;  and  by 
dint  of  threatenings,  she  just  informed 
him,  that  she  was  allowed  a  quarterly  sum 
for  the  babe's  maintenance  at  present  and 
her  trouble ;  but  that  was  all  she  would, 
or  indeed  could  tell  him,  for  she  really 
knew  not  from  whom  it  came. 

"  Oh,  then,"  said  Mr.  Hawthorn,  "de- 
pend upon  it,  it  comes  from  the  father  !*' 
And,  full  of  this  idea,  he  thought  no  more 
of  his  daughter,  who,  always  alive  to  her 
own  interest,  and  fearful  of  want  staring 
her  in  the  face,  took  care,  before  the  evil 
day  came,  to  procure  the  situation  of  com- 
panion to  Mrs.  Horton,  meaning,  from 
thence,  to  try  the  effect  of  one  more  peni- 
tential letter  to  her  father,  wherein  she 
B  3  meant 
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,  meant  to  own  herself,  without  any  preva- 
rication, the  mother  of  Edgar  AtheHng. 

There  was  that  frank  good-humour 
about  Mrs.  Horton,  and  that  profuse  pro- 
digahty,  misnamed  liberaUty,  which  in- 
vited confidence,  and  banished  all  restraint 
from  the  thoughtless  and  inconsiderate. 
Elinor  Hawthorn  was  so  truly  happy  in 
her  situation,  that  she  wished  for  nothing 
better  than  to  pass  the  whole  of  her  life 
with  her  indulgent  protectress.  She  im- 
parted all  her  thoughts  to  her — all  her 
plans,  and  particularly  informed  her,  under 
the  seal  of  secrecy,  of  the  scheme  she  had 
practised  against  her  father,  and  which 
seemed  so  likely  to  be  attended  with  suc- 
cess. 

Mrs.  Horton  pondered  alone  upon  what 
she  had  heard,  and  the  demon  of  revenge 
put  it  in  her  head,  that  now^  a  charming 
opportunity  offered  itself,  of  punishing 
Ayscough  for  slighting  her  proffered  love. 
One  morning,  soon  after  she  became  mis- 
tress 
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tress  of  this  important  secret,  she  address- 
ed Miss  Hawthorn,  at  breakfast,  saying — 
**  My  dear  little  Nell,  there  is  a  gentleman 
of  immense  fortune,  now  going  to  India, 
who  is  deeply  in  love  with  you,  and  who 
wishes  to  take  you  out  with  him,  when 
he  has  made  you  his  wife.  There's  news 
for  you !  How  many  females  would  re- 
joice in  such  an  offer !" 

"  Oh,  my  dear  madam !"  said  Miss  Haw- 
thorn, "  I  had  rather  remain  with  you." 

"  Oh,  fie !"  said  Mrs.  Horton,  "what  a 
silly  girl  you  are  !  Why,  to  use  a  home- 
ly proverb,  you  must  know,  *  Service  is  no 
inheritance  /" 

Miss  Hawthorn,  though  not  possessed 
of  proper  female  pride,  was  extremely  hurt 
at  this  remark,  and  she  burst  into  tears. — 
"  I  have,"  said  she,  when  she  recovered 
herself — "  I  know  I  have,  by  my  conduct, 
forfeited  all  title  to  wealth  and  respect; 
but  1  was  born  to  expect  an  ample  share 
of  both" 

Mrs.  Horton  kindly  soothed  her — de- 
B  4  clared 
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clared  that  she  was  extremely  sorry  for 
the  expression  she  had  suffered  to  escape 
her  lips — "  But/'  added  she,  "  my  sweet 
girl,  though  I  may  be  said  to  abound  in 
riches,  yet  I  live  at  great  expence,  and  when 
I  die,  I  have  several  relations  to  whom  I 
must  bequeath  what  is  left.  Now  I  have 
nothing  so  much  at  heart  as  to  see  you 
handsomely  provided  for  while  I  live.  I 
never  thought  once  that  I  should  ever 
take  a  female  companion  to  live  with  me; 
and  when  you  are  gone,  I  shall  not,  I  as- 
sure you,  take  another.  But,  without 
more  loss  of  words,  let  me  inform  you, 
that  Mr.  Carrington  has  taken  a  prodi- 
gious fancy  to  you,  and  has  made,  through 
me,  very  honourable  proposals.  He  is  go- 
ing out  to  take  a  very  high  and  lucrative 

post  at  M ." 

"  Pardon  me,  dear  madam,"  said  Miss 
Hawthorn,  "  for  interrupting  you ;  but 
Mr.  Carrington  is  already  very  rich,  and 
I  have  often  heard  you  say  that  money  is 
his   idol — how   then  could    he   think   of 

making 
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making  me  his  wife  ?  and  I  am  sure  he 
never  paid  me  the  smallest  attention ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  has  always  appeared  to 
treat  me  with  the  most  pointed  neglect." 

"  Ah !"  said  Mrs.  Horton,  "  you  know 
not  the  man."  Neither  did  she  know,  at 
that  moment,  or  even  think,  that  he  had 
any  kind  of  desire  to  become  the  husband 
of  her  humble  friend  ;  but  she  had  woven 
the  plan  of  an  event,  which,  cost  her  what 
it  would,  she  was  resolved  to  bring  to  a 
conclusion. — "  I  can  assure  you,"  resumed 
she,  "  that  a  reconciliation  with  your  fa- 
ther is  further  off  than  ever.  Do  now, 
Elinor,  tell  me,  honestly — do  you  care  one 
straw  for  that  little  brat  you  have  thought 
proper  to  call  your  own  ?" 

"  No ;  I  cannot  say  I  was  ever  fond  of 
children." 

"  Nor  I.  Well,  then,  attend  to  me. 
You  are  for  ever  shut  out  from  that  high 
society  which  has  the  reputation,  at  least, 
of  being  correct.  In  India,  where  your 
story  is  not  known,  and  by  virtue  of  the 
B  5  situation 
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situation  I  have  sufficient  interest  to  pro- 
cure for  your  husband,  you  will  be  regard- 
ed as  one  of  the  very  first  ladies  at  M . 

Carrington  admires  you ;  and  as  he  is  un* 
der  infinite  obligations  to  me,  he  will  take 
you  without  a  shilling — ay,  even  without 
a  change  of  clothes  to  your  back:  but  it 
tholl  not  be  so ;  I  will  give  you  a  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  so  handsome  a  fit-out, 
that  even  the  lady  of  the  governor  of  all 
India  might  be  proud  of" 

Elinor  felt  her  heart  beat  high  at  the 
prospect  of  these  golden  advantages,  and 
she  gratefully  pressed  the  hand  of  her  be- 
nefactress, as  she  raised  it  to  her  lips. — 
"  But,"  said  she,  with  a  faltering  voice, 
**  the  poor  child  !  how  must  I  manage 
about  that  ?" 

"  Oh  !  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
write  another  penitential  letter  to  your 
father,  imploring  his  forgiveness,  telling 
iiim  of  the  advantageous  offer  that  awaits 
f0\%,  $nd  which,  you  must  say,  you  can- 
not bear  to  accept  till  his  pardon  is  ob- 
tained: 
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tained :  then  will  be  your  time  to  conclude 
with  confessing  all  you  really  know  about 
this  little  monkey,  whom  I  can  make  good 
use  of." 

"  Oh  !  he  will  kill  me!"  said  the  half- 
frantic  Elinor. 

"  Kill  you,  indeed  !  No,  no ;  he  will 
be  glad  there  is  no  living  witness  of  your 
shame  to  bring  on  you  the  reproaches  of 
your  husband  :  your  father  must  rejoice 
tQ  see  you  married  so  well,  and  in  that 
way  which  will  silence  every  tongue,  by 
reason  of  your  absence  from  your  country ; 
better  by  far  than  your  having  married 
well  at  home ;  for  after  you  have  staid 
six  or  seven  years  at  one  of  the  gayest 
places  under  the  sun,  then,  my  dear  one, 
you  will  come  back,  rich  as  a  mine,  and 
be  enabled  to  buy  up  all  the  favour  and 
consideration  of  every  apparently-chaste 
matron,  in  quiet,  frosty  old  England.  As 
to  this  little  ape  of  a  child,  I  know  your 
father  well ;  and  if  you  don't  tell  him  about 
it,  I  will.  I  shall  visit  my  native  country 
B  6  in 
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in  a  few  days — though,  by-the-bye,  I  for- 
got to  tell  you,  I  hear  your  father  is  in 
town  ;  and  I  have  a  scheme  to  propose  to 
him,  which,  I  know,  if  I  make  one  sacri- 
fice to  him,  he  will  aid  me  in,  to  the  very 
utmost  of  his  power ;  and,  my  life  for  it ! 
before  he  goes  back  into  the  country,  he 
will  not  only  seal  your  pardon,  but  give 
you  away  to  your  future  husband,  for 
that  shall  be  one  of  my  conditions  to  him — 
but  you  too  must  aid  me,  as  much  as  de- 
pends on  you.  However,  I  will  speak 
more  largely  of  this  to  you,  if  you  will 
follow  me  to  my  boudoir,  where  we  shall 
be  safe  from  all  intrusion. — Now,"  said 
Mrs.  Horton,  after  she  had  ordered  Elinor 
to  fasten  the  door,  "  I  will  unfold  to  you 
all  my  plans."  And,  to  avoid  prolixity, 
we  beg  leave  to  inform  our  readers,  that 
the  nefarious  plot  was  no  other  than, 
through  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Hawthorn, 
the  poor  little  Edgar  was  to  be  stolen 
away  from  Mrs.  Clarkson's  cottage,  and 
given  to  one  of  lady  Ash  ton's  daughters, 

at 
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at  the  duchess  of  Arlington's  masquerade. 
But  Mrs.  Horton's  sole  objects  of  revenge 
and  malevolence  were  Ayscough  and  Miss 
Ashton ;  and  by  destroying  the  character 
of  the  latter,  she  hoped  effectually  to  pre- 
vent their  marriage.  With  her  usual 
heedlessness,  she  had  either  forgot,  or  mis- 
applied, their  Christian  names;  and  instead 
of  Eliza,  she  said — "  That  insufferable 
minx,  Sophia." 

Elinor,  long  before  this  conversation, 
had  written  the  note  concerning  her 
scheme  about  the  child,  to  obtain  her  fa- 
ther's pardon,  and  had,  as  she  thought, 
given  it  into  the  hand  of  Sophia  at  the 
Royal  Academy.  Now  her  heart  recoiled 
at  the  idea  of  wounding  the  pure  charac- 
ter of  her  friend  so  basely,  and  she  wept 
abundantly. 

Mrs.  Horton  dreaded  this  effusion  of 
friendship,  which  she  did  not  think  so 
firmly  rooted  as  to  shrink  even  from  in- 
juring her  haughty  sister,  whom  Elinor 
had  often  declared  she  hated.  She  there- 
fore 
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fore  resolved  to  hasten  her  marriage  as 
early  as  possible  ;  she  procured  the  situa- 
tion for  her  creature,  Carrington,  who  was 
ordered  to  be  at  his  post  without  delay ; 
she  gained  the  pardon  of  the  unfortunate 
Elinor  from  her  almost-yet-inflexible  fa- 
ther; and  Carrington,  by  the  orders,  as  it 
may  be  said,  of  Mrs.  Horton,  took  the 
daughter  from  her  father,  for  better  for 
worse,  without  a  penny  from  the  wealthy 
foxhunter,  before  he  knew  scarcely  what 
he  was  about.  On  the  next  day,  the  mar- 
ried couple  set  sail  from  Gravesend  for 
India. 

After  the  conversation  in  the  boudoir, 
however,  between  Mrs.  Horton  and  her 
companion,  it  is  requisite  to  inform  our 
readers,  that  the  malignant  dame  made  the 
unhappy  Elinor  take  a  solemn  oath,  on  her 
knees,  that  she  never  would  divulge  to 
any  mortal  the  plan  that  was  in  agitation. 
Gratitude  wrought  on  the  weak  mind  of 
this  vain  girl  to  comply  with  the  wishes 
of  Mrs,  Horton,  who,  she  thought,  had 

now 
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now  proved  herself  so  disinterested  a  pa- 
troness, to  one  who,  but  a  short  time  be- 
fore, was  to  her  a  perfect  stranger. 

A  wretched  Irish  female  follower  of  the 
army,  who  was  begging  her  way  up  to 
London,  was  wrought  upon  by  Mr.  Haw- 
thorn giving  her  a  very  handsome  sum  of 
money,  to  steal  the  poor  little  Edgar. 
Long  did  she  watch  for  an  opportunity. 
He  was  so  well  taken  care  of,  that  the  task 
seemed  impossible  for  her  to  fulfil;  and 
finding  every  easy  way  cut  off,  she,  with 
the  usual  quickness  and  alertness  of  her 
countrywomen,  snatched  the  sleeping  in- 
nocent from  its  cradle,  just  after  poor  Mrs. 
Clarkson  went  up  stairs.  On  her  return, 
she  crept  softly  to  her  seat,  and  was,  for 
some  time,  busied  with  her  needlework, 
when,  wondering  the  child  slept  so  long, 
she  went  to  the  cradle,  and  found  it  was 
not  there.  Almost  frantic  with  agitation, 
she  yet  thought  that  her  silly  son  had 
found  the  boy  awake,  and  had  carried  it 
out;  but  he,  poor  fellow !  had  been  trap- 
ped 
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ped  away  that  morning  by  the  arts  of  Mr. 
Hawthorn,  and  hurried  on  board  a  cutter, 
just  on  the  point  of  sailing  from  Ply- 
mouth. 

The  poor  woman  anxiously  waited  for 
the  evening:  all  night  she  kept  watch, 
but  neither  son  or  child  returned.  Fear- 
ful of  implicating  that  son  by  the  different 
questions  she  put  to  her  neighbours,  her 
severe  agitations,  her  mental  agonies, 
brought  on  a  fever  that  settled  in  her  brain, 
and  she  was  obliged  to  be  confined  in  a 
private  madhouse ;  while  her  poor  husband, 
who  only  might  be  said  to  live  when  he 
saw  her  well  and  happy,  was  soon  brought 
to  the  grave.  Thus  every  clew  being 
destroyed  whereby  to  find  out  the  authors 
of  this  nefarious  business,  the  cruel  abet- 
tors of  all  this  calamity  triumphed,  and 
hugged  themselves  in  theii!'  fancied  se- 
curity. 

Elinor  Hawthorn,  though  naturally 
crafty,  was  too  young,  and  too  little  expe- 
rienced in  the  ways  of  iniquity,  for  her 

heart 
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heart  to  have  become  wholly  corrupt :  she 
felt  many  qualms  of  conscience  reproach- 
ing her  bitterly  for  her  ingratitude  to  So- 
phia Ashton,  who,  when  a  thoughtless 
school-girl,  would  have  shared  with  her 
her  last  guinea,  and  had  ever,  in  spite  of 
all  her  misconduct,  continued,  though  to 
her  own  prejudice,  her  faithful  and  firmly- 
attached  friend.  It  was  very  true  that 
EHnor  was  not  very  fond  of  children,  yet 
the  beauty,  the  innocence,  of  the  little 
Edgar,  with  his  young  and  elegant  mo- 
ther, had  deeply  interested  her.  This 
child  had  seemed  as  if  it  would  be  the 
happy  means  of  opening  the  doors  of  her 
father's  house  once  more  to  receive  her; 
and  she  often  reflected,  in  those  serious 
moments  which  frequently  occur  in  a  de- 
pendent situation,  however  eligible,  that 
she  might  perhaps  be  enabled  to  find  lei- 
sure to  repent  of  her  past  misconduct,  and 
throw  an  oblivious  veil  over  her  faults,  by 
her  future  correctness.  She  was  now  go- 
ing to  experience  a   splendid   vassalage, 

with 
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with  a  man  of  no  principles,  whose  idol 
was  money,  and  whom,  she  felt  assured, 
she  could  never  love ;  and  indeed  she  re- 
garded no  man  with  partiality  but  him 
who  had  abandoned  her,  and  whom  she 
could  never  remember,  but  with  that  fond 
attachment,  that  tenderness,  which  woman 
only  feels,  and  which  man  knows  not,  or 
seldom  experiences,  after  possession. 

A  thought,  however,  in  the  midst  of  her 
contemplations,  forcibly  struck  her :  she 
knew  that  her  friend,  Sophia  Ashton,  was 
passionately  fond  of  children,  and,  without 
infringing  the  solemn  vow  she  had  taken, 
she  might  be  permitted  to  entreat  the  pro- 
tection of  Sophia  to  be  extended  towards 
the  poor  little  Edgar.  Too  much  skilled 
in  deceit,  she  affected,  on  a  sudden,  to  be 
delighted  with  the  fortunate  lot  that  await- 
ed her :  she  only  entreated  of  Mrs.  Hor- 
ton  to  allow  her  to  write  one  last  farewell 
to  her  beloved  friend,  telling  Mrs.  Horton, 
at  the  same  time,  that  she  certainly  should 
peruse  the  letter  before  she  sealed  it.    She 

meant. 
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meant,  therefore,  to  have  two  letters  writ- 
ten, when  she  would  adroitly  change  that 
which  took  a  long  and  last  farewell,  for 
the  other,  entreating  protection  to  the 
child,  and  a  solemn  and  sacred  silence  on 
all  she  knew  concerning  it ;  and  which  si- 
lence she  would  be  allowed  to  break  on 
the  first  letter  she  received  from  India; 
but  this  was  never  intended. 

"  My  dear  girl,"  said  jSIrs.  Horton,  "  I 
do  not  want  to  see  a  word  of  your  school- 
girls' nonsense ;  nothing  upon  earth  is  so 
great  a  bore  to  me  as  the  foolish  friendship 
of  two  young  girls.  Yet  do  not  mistake 
me ;  I  approve  of  your  affectionate  feel- 
ings in  this  instance,  but  how  in  the 
world  shall  we  get  the  letter  conveyed  ? 
That  old  slip-slop  dragon,  lady  Ashton, 
poor  stupid  soul!  will  never  allow  her 
daughter  to  receive  your  letter,  for  fear, 
as  you  chose  to  be  happy  according  to 
your  way  of  thinking  and  my  own,  there 
might  be  something  to  contaminate  her 
daughter's  chastity,  even  by  reading  a  let- 
ter 
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ter  you  had  written.  /  cannot  go  to  the 
house,  after  having  been  affronted  as  I 
was  at  my  last  morning-visit  there,  when 
I,  to  serve  my  own  purpose,  accused  Ays- 
cough  of  having  transferred  his  love  to 
that  milk-and-water  girl,  the  youngest 
Miss  Ashton,  your  friend.  If  I  could 
have  prevented  his  marriage  by  that  means, 
I  certainly  would  not  have  proceeded  to 
the  extremities  I  am  now  obliged  to  re- 
sort to ;  but  have  her  he  never  shall,  if  I 
can  prevent  it." 

"  Could  not  lady  Netterville  ?"  said 
Elinor. 

"  Oh  !  I  know  very  well,"  resumed  Mrs. 
Horton,  "  what  you  are  going  to  say. 
Yes,  if  she  could  be  trusted  ;  but  Netter- 
ville has  such  a  confounded  scandalous 
tongue,  that  she  spares  neither  friend  nor 
foe ;  and  she  will  whisper  it  in  every  com- 
pany, and  perhaps  before  v^^e  bring  our 
business  on  the  tapis.  So  impatient  is 
she  of  gossip,  that  she  was  fool  enough 
once  to  carry  a  letter,  little  thinking  she 

was 
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was  the  innocent  abettor  of  a  love-intrigue, 
and  so  forth  :  and,  indeed,  my  dear  Ellen, 
I  should  be  loth  to  hurt  the  poor  dear 
little  creature,  especially  as  she  is  your 
friend." 

Elinor  hung  down  her  head ;  she  thought 
how  very  materially  she  was  about  to  as- 
sist in  injuring  her. 

After  a  pause,  Mrs.  Horton  said — "  I 
have  just  hit  upon  a  scheme  :  what  think 
you  of  sending  your  farewell  letter  by  the 
marquis  of  Rainsbury  ?  Urge  him  to 
secrecy;  and,  as  I  know  he  admires  the 
girl,  he  will  be  glad  of  the  office  :  a  little 
mystery  will  be  attached  to  it,  which  will 
please  him  infinitely,  as  it  will  create  a 
kind  of  intimacy  between  them  :  but  if  it 
should  come  to  old  Pyrwater's  ears,  it 
will  make  him,  in  spite  of  his  gout,  caper 
like  an  antelope,  for  very  madness.  Be- 
sides,*' added  the  vain  dame,  looking  in 
the  glass  as  she  spoke,  "  Rainsbury  ad- 
mired once,  while  the  Ashton  girls  were 

bursting 
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bursting  with  envy,  my  coral  lips  and 
pearly  teeth.  Come — who  knows? — I  may 
improve  my  acquaintance  with  him.  The 
nobility,  Ellen,  are  a  proud  set  in  this 
country,  and  look  on  us,  who  bring  riches 
from  India  that  would  buy  up  a  whole  lot 
of  new-made  earls  and  barons,  only  as 
nouveaux  riches.  I  think  Rainsbury 
wants  forming,  and  I  may  make  some- 
thing of  him  ;  he  is  too  correct  for  a  man 
of  fashion." 

To  this  last  sentence  Elinor  mentally 
assented  ;  but  at  the  idea  of  Mrs.  Horton 
forming  an  elegant  young  nobleman,  who 
had  made  the  tour  of  France  and  Italy, 
and  constantly  moved  in  the  first  circles, 
she  could  scarcely  suppress  a  smile ;  how- 
ever, she  concealed  it,  by  quickly  asking 
— "  But  how,  madam,  can  I  convey  this 
letter  to  lord  Rainsbury  ?'' 

"  Write  a  note,  my  dear,  to  him,"  said 
Mrs.  Horton ;  "  his  lordship  is  too  polite, 
and  too  much  a  disciple  of  the  Grandison 

school, 
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school,  to  deny  a  lady  any  request."  The 
result  of  this  determination  the  reader  is 
already  acquainted  with. 

A  few  days,  however,  previous  to  this 
conversation,  at  a  rout  given  by  a  lady 
of  rank  and  fashion,  Mrs.  Horton  hadnaet 
the  earl  of  Pyrwater;  and  very  particular 
attention  being  paid  to  Sophia  Ashton 
by  the  marquis,  his  nephew,  lord  Pyrwa- 
ter, who  happened,  in  the  modern  squeeze, 
to  be  placed  close  to  INIrs.  Horton,  said, 
with  much  contempt  painted  on  his  coun- 
tenance— "  I  am  sorry  to  see  my  nephew 
making  as  great  a  fool  of  himself  with 
that  Ashton  family  as  the  rich  nabob 
Ayscough  :  God  help  him  too,  for  a  silly 
fellow !" 

"  And  yet,"  said  Mrs.  Horton,  in  her 
usual  bold  way,  "  could  7,  with  one  fin- 
ger, scarcely  wet,  rub  out,  if  I  chose,  all 
that  tender  page  from  the  volume  of  joy 
and  felicity  that  the  lovelorn  parties  are 
now  delighting  themselves  with." 

The  earl  was  too  finished  a  courtier  not 

to 
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to  know  how  to  pay  a  compliment  to  a 
pretty  woman,  though,  in  fact,  he  might 
inwardly  despise  the  person  to  whom  it 
was  addressed. — "  You  are  an  angel,"  said 
he,  "  though  you  have  a  mortal's  heart, 
that  beats  in  unison  with  my  own :  I  be- 
lieve you  to  be  above  all  prudish  forms. 
Will  you  come  to  me  to-morrow,  at  as 
early  an  hour  in  the  forenoon  as  our  mo- 
dern vigils  will  allow  ?  I  will  be  at  home 
to  no  one  else :  I  will  receive  you  in  my 
library,  where  we  can  speak,  uninterrupt- 
ed, more  fully  on  this  subject." 

"  Dare  I  trust  you  ?"  said  Mrs.  Horton, 
looking  on  his  lordship  with  an  air  that 
had  in  it  more  of  indecision  than  co- 
quetry. 

"  I  never  yet  deceived  a  lady,"  said  lord 
Pyr  water. 

"  It  is  possible,"  said  Mrs.  Horton;  "  but, 
all  sexual  intercourse  laid  aside,  I  must 
confide  to  your  lordship  a  secret,  the  vio- 
lation of  which  would  for  ever  plunge  me 
in  disgrace  and  tribulation." 

"  Trust 
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"  Trust  me  implicitly,"  said  his  lordship 
— "  ask  me  to  take  the  most  solemn  oath 
you  can  devise — be  assured,  I  never  will 
betray  your  confidence." 

"  Well  then,"  said  Mrs.  Horton,  "  to- 
morrow, twelve  o'clock  at  noon,  I  will 
wait  on  your  lordship." 

JNIrs.  Horton  was  punctual  to  her  ap- 
pointment, and  after  a  few  adulatory  com- 
pliments, she  unfolded  her  plans  to  the 
earl,  who,  with  splenetic  joy,  listened  to 
the  vengeful  lady,  and  clasped  her  to  his 
bosom,  giving  her  several  v/arm  embraces 
on  her  yielding  lips  of  coral  hue;  for,  with 
her  usual  heedlessness,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  her  sinister  intentions,  she  had 
used  the  name  of  Sophia  for  that  of  Eliza 
Ashton.  Just  as  she  had  disengaged  her- 
self, with  well-feigned  modesty,  from  the 
arms  of  a  man  for  whom  she  did  not  care 
one  straw,  the  library-door  opened,  and  in 
walked  the  marquis  of  Rainsbury,  who 
was  never  interdicted  his  uncle's  door, 
even  if  the  peer  did  not  choose  to  be  at 

VOL.  III.  c  home ; 
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home;  and  this  morning  lord  Pyrwater 
had  forgotten  to  give  orders  to  his  porter 
to  deny  him  to  every  one^  not  excluding 
the  marquis  of  Rainsbury. 

Every  thing,  however,  had  been  pre- 
viously arranged  between  his  lordship  the 
earl  of  Pyrwater  and  Mrs.  Horton,  and 
the  most  nefarious  plot  laid  against  the 
innocent  and  virtuous  Sophia,  and  which 
was  aided  by  Elinor,  though,  at  that  mo- 
ment, really  unknown  to  the  heedless  Mrs. 
Horton,  and  who  appointed  Mr.  Haw- 
thorn to  call  on  the  haughty  earl,  who 
agreed  with  him,  that  the  acting  of  this 
wicked  drama  should  take  place  at  the 
duchess  of  Arlington's  masquerade  supper. 
To  prevent  the  marriage  of  Eliza  with 
Mr.  Ayscough,  before  this  delayed  enter- 
tainment, Mr.  Hawthorn  wrote  a  note  to 
Miss  Ashton,  as  if  from  the  reverend  Mr. 
Elderton,  requesting  her  to  put  off  her 
marriage  only  till  after  the  masquerade, 
and  which  note  had  the  desired  effect. 

When  this  long-expected  entertainment 

took 
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place,  lord  Pyr water,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  evening,  personated  Severi- 
ty, and  next  a  friar,  in  order  to  make  him- 
self well  acquainted  with  the  different 
characters,  and  with  what  was  going  on. 
He  could,  with  difficulty,  keep  his  tem- 
per, while  he  was  seated  beside  the  woman 
he  had  always  detested  and  despised,  the 
truly-inoffensive  lady  Ash  ton.  Before 
supper,  he  repaired  home,  threw  off  the 
monkish  disguise,  and,  in  his  purple  do- 
mino, placed  himself  opposite  to  the  poor 
artless  Sophia,  who  was  to  be  the  chief  vic- 
tim of  the  scene.  Though  he  had  ever 
fervently  admired  her  beauty,  he  bore  to 
her  the  most  inveterate  hatred,  more  es- 
pecially as  she  had  drawn  off  the  affections 
of  his  nephew  from  lady  Diana  Went- 
worth. 

The  awkward-looking  countryman  who 
presented  the  basket  to  Sophia  was  per- 
sonated by  Mr.  Hawthorn,  who  raised  a 
storm  of  passion  within  the  bosom  of  Mrs. 
Horton,  by  his  not  giving  the  child  to 
c  2  Miss 
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Miss  Ashton;  but  her  own  thoughtless- 
ness had  made  her,  when  conversing  with 
lord  Pyr water,  name  the  object  of  her  ma- 
levolence, Sophia,  otherwise  it  is  not  like- 
ly his  lordship  would  have  had  any  thing  to 
do  with  such  a  plot ;  for  he  cared  nothing 
about  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Ayscough  with 
Miss  Ashton.  The  sole  object  of  lord 
Pyrwater  was  to  draw  off  the  increasing 
attentions  of  his  nephew  to  Sophia,  and 
which,  skilled  as  he  was  in  a  knowledge  of 
the  world,  he  fancied  likely  to  terminate 
in  a  settled  attachment,  if  not  timely  pre- 
vented. 

Fearful  of  the  struggles  of  friendship  in 
a  young  mind,  Mrs.  Horton  played  her 
cards  so  well,  that  she  prevailed  on  the 
physician  who  attended  the  duchess  of 
Arlington,  after  her  accident,  to  entreat  of 
her  grace,  if  she  valued  her  health,  or  in- 
deed her  life,  to  delay  for  a  week,  or  a 
fortnight  longer,  her  intended  fete,  which, 
by  these  means,  was  effectually  postponed 
till  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carrington,  clearing  the 

Channel 
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Channel  with  a  fair  wind,  were  tossing 
about  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 


CHAPTER  11. 


Detennination, 


As,  one  morning,  as  we  now  all  call  it, 
that  have  not  been  so  vulgar  as  to  have 
dined,  though  the  clock  was  then  striking 
two  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  marquis  of 
Rainsbury  was  reading  over  a  column  in 
the  Morning  Herald  to  his  uncle,  the  earl 
of  Pyrwater,  a  peal  at  the  knocker,  which 
seemed  as  if  it  was  to  be  without  end, 
roused  them  from  their  sober  occupation, 
and  convinced  them  that  the  visitor  must 
be  a  person  of  fashion,  at  least,  if  not  of 
high  rank  and  consequence ;  in  short,  to 
make  use  of  a  laconic  term  used  by  our 
nobles  of  the  present  day,  it  was  somebody 
c  3  — a  term 
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— a  term,  when  speaking  of  poor  nobody, 
they  contrast  by  the  epithet  o^  little  people. 

This  was  certainly  somebody,  for  the 
door  of  the  apartment  was  thrown  open, 
and  the  gentleman-usher  announced — 
"  Lady  Diana  Wentworth." 

The  peer,  forgetting  he  had  ever  had 
the  gout,  sprang  from  his  chaise-longue, 
on  which  he  was  reclining,  and  enfolded 
lady  Diana  in  his  arms,  giving  her  lady- 
ship a  tender  embrace,  from  whence  she 
appeared  to  shrink,  as  she  gave  an  invo- 
luntary shudder;  but,  with  a  smile  of 
much  sweetness  and  a  crimson  blush,  she 
gave  her  hand  to  the  marquis,  advancing 
her  face  towards  his.  The  chaste  embrace 
he  gave  her  seemed  as  ardent  as  that  of 
his  uncle ;  but,  alas  !  there  wanted,  in  that 
of  lord  Rainsbury,  the  rapturous  emotion 
a  lover  only  experiences,  when  touching 
the  lip  of  the  object  of  his  adoration :  he 
had  enjoyed  his  short  respite  from  the 
matrimonial  chain,  and  he  now  felt  sorry 
that  it  was  past. 

But 
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But  lady  Diana  was,  at  this  period, 
every  thing  that  was  captivating ;  her 
health  was  perfectly  re-established ;  it 
glowed  in  all  its  roseate  bloom  on  her  well- 
turned  cheek;  it  sparkled  in  her  bright 
and  intelligent  eye,  and  that  eye  seemed 
now  to  penetrate  into  the  inmost  recesses 
of  the  hearts  of  the  two  lords  of  the  crea- 
tion, who  now  stood  humbled  before  her, 
with  downcast  eyes. 

The  marquis  of  Rainsbury,  however, 
with  an  attempt  at  ease,  threw  himself  on 
the  ottoman  beside  her,  and  said — "  My 
lovely  cousin,  you  have  led  me  a  pretty 
dance ;  but  when  the  golden  fetter  on  this 
hand  makes  you  mine,  I  hope  you  will 
love  home  as  well  as  I  must  then." 

Her  ladyship  laughed  heartily,  and  that 
in  her  most  provokingly-satirical  manner. 
— "  I  am  not  such  a  novice  as  you,"  said 
she,  "  not  to  know  that  the  ring  of  mar- 
riage is  never  put  on  the  right  hand ;  and 
as  to  my  leading  you  a  dance,  pray  did 
c  4  I  ever 
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I  ever  desire,  or  even  wish  you  to  follow 
me?" 

The  temper  of  lord  Pyr water  immedi- 
ately changed;  the  word  trifling  sat  on 
his  lip,  and  seemed  just  ready  to  escape 
him,  while  he  looked  daggers  at  lord 
Rainsbury,  who  had  been  patching  up 
a  compliment  that  would,  his  lordship 
thought,  have  disgraced  one  of  his  serving- 
men,  and  of  which  the  marquis  scarcely 
knew  a  word  himself:  he  had  too  taken 
the  right  hand  of  his  cousin,  instead  of  the 
left,  and  spoke  of  the  golden  fetter  of  ma- 
trimony on  that  hand. 

"  What,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  hap- 
py !"  said  lady  Diana,  rising  from  her 
seat,  with  affected  anxiety — "  what  is  the 
matter  with  my  lord  Pyrwater?  Why^ 
my  good  sir,  you  have  more  the  appear- 
ance of  a  mourner  at  a  funeral,  that  has 
been  disappointed  of  a  legacy,  than  one 
who  is  invited  to  be  a  guest  at  one  of  the 
gayest  weddings  in  the  world  of  fashion." 

Lord 
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Lord  Pyrwater  forced  a  smile. — "  Not 
only  a  guest,  my  lady,"  said  he,  "  but  I 
hope  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  an  honoured 
father,  in  bestowing  your  hand  on  my' ne- 
phew :  I  hope  and  trust  too,  that  your  la- 
dyship will  name  a  very  early  day.  I 
think,  if  I  remember  right,  I  have  heard 
you  say,  that  you  are  averse  to  public 
weddings;  therefore  we  perfectly  agree 
in  that  respect,  for  I  cannot  endure  them : 
as  much  rejoicing  afterwards  as  you  please." 

"  Ah  !  but  I  have  changed  my  mind, ' 
said  lady  Diana;  "  and  how  very  unfortu- 
nate it  is,  my  lord,  that  you  and  I  yet  re- 
main on  the  old  system !  we  never  did 
agree,  nor  do  I  think  we  ever  shall  My 
wedding,  I  am  resolved,  shall  be  as  public 
as  possible." 

"  Be  it  so  then,  my  lady,"  said  the  dis- 
appointed earl ;  "  but  pray  name  an  early 
day." 

"  What,  my  lord !"    said  she,   "  while 

you  wear  so  vinegar  an  aspect  ?     Oh !  I 

must  see  you  smile  first :  many  a  face  shall 

c  5  smile 
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smile  on  my  wedding-day ;  and  then,  my 
lord,  that  sweet  little  girl,  Sophia  Ashton, 
says,  whenever  she  sees  you  smile — '  What 
a  handsome  man  lord  Pyrwater  must  have 
been  when  he  was  young !" 

The  visage  both  of  the  uncle  and  ne- 
phew were  now  crimsoned  by  various  sen- 
sations. Lady  Diana  affected  not  to  per 
ceive  this  embarrassment,  which  she  had 
so  mischievously  caused;  and  lord  Rains- 
bury,  recovering  himself,  said — "  My  dear 
cousin,  you  trifle  with  my  happiness — this 
is  not  generous." 

"  Happiness!"  repeated  she,  with  a 
smile;  "  my  dear  fellow,  it  is  all  ideal; 
but,  trust  me,  I  do  not  mean  to  trifle  with 
it :  your  happiness  is  as  dear  to  my  heart 
as  it  is  to  your  own  ;  and  be  assured  that 
Diana,  your  cousin,  will  do  all  in  her 
power  to  promote  it.  You,  my  dear 
Rainsbury,  will  be,  in  a  few  days,  entirely 
at  liberty  to  act  as  you  please ;  I  have  al- 
ways been  empowered,  by  my  indulgent 
parents,  to  do  the  same;  but  in  almost 

every 
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every  respect  their  wishes  to  me  were 
laws ;  and  it  is  now  my  own  desire,  and 
my  steady  resolve,  to  marry  you,  if  you 
will  have  me." 

The  earl's  countenance  brightened  up ; 
and  lady  Diana,  particularly  addressing 
him,  spoke  as  follows  : — "  Now,  my  lord, 
as  to  your  request  of  acting  as  father  to 
me,  in  giving  me  away  to  this  heedless 
nephew  of  yours,  who  does  not  know  my 
right  hand  from  my  left,  it  is  an  honour  I 
must  beg  leave  to  decline ;  for  I  am  re- 
solved no  man  shall  give  me  away  to  the 
marquis  of  Rainsbury  (that  is,  if  he  chooses 
to  accept  the  offer  I  shall  make  him),  but 
my  dear  and  worthy  friend,  sir  Lucius 
Torrington.  There  is  one  article  answer- 
ed."  And  seeing  his  lordship  open  his 
mouth  to  speak,  as  he  was  going  to  object 
to  sir  Lucius,  as  never  desiring  any  kind 
of  intimacy  with  that  young  man,  she 
stopped  him  short,  saying — "  Now,  pray, 
my  lord,  do  not  attempt  to  interrrupt  me 
with  any  of  your  objections  till  I  have 
C  6  done ; 
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done.  I  will  have  whom  I  please  at  my 
wedding,  where  I  shall  be  truly  disap- 
pointed," added  she,  very  gi-acefuUy,  "  if 
your  lordship  does  not  make  there  the 
most  important  personage." 

Tlie  earl,  much  gratified,  bowed  and 
smiled  — "  I  must  speak,"  said  he  :  "  you 
must  allow  me  then  to  encroach  on  your 
kindness,  and  suffer  me  again  to  entreat, 
that  you  will  name  some  day  next  week 
for  this  auspicious  marriage." 

"  Oh,  patience — patience,  my  lord !"  said 
lady  Diana ;  "  this  day  of  marriage  is  a 
very  awful  one  !  I  am  delighted  with  my 
present  lot — I  am  free  as  the  winged  te- 
nants of  the  air;  and,  trust  me — ay,  my 
lord,  and  perhaps  you  may  thank  me  too, 
I  will  put  off  the  evil  day  to  my  own 
time,  rest  assured.  My  next  agreement 
is,  that  I  shall  invite  every  guest  myself; 
these  guests  will  be  numerous — ay,  and 
motley  too;  for  there  is  a  deal  of  what  is 
vulgarly  called  '  tag-rag  and  bobtail'  in 
the  present  world  of  fashion.     Your  best 

drawing- 
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drawing-room  is  immense,  my  lord ;  and 
when  the  partition  is  taken  down,  it  will 
hold  all  my  guests.  Then  I  mean  to 
choose,  not  only  my  own,  but  all  their 
wedding-dresses ;  that  is,  the  dresses  of  all 
those  acquaintance  who  shall  honour  my 
wedding  with  their  presence.  Not  that 
I  mean  to  choose  yours,  my  lord,  nor  that 
of  the  happy  bridegroom.  This  marriage 
will  be  a  most  splendid  and  a  most  strik- 
ing one,  I  assure  you.  There  is,  my  lord, 
a  small,  light  apartment,  next  to  your  li- 
brary, which  you  call  your  private  study, 
wherein  but  very  select  individuals  are 
ever  admitted ;"  (lord  Pyrwater  blushed, 
hung  down  his  head,  and  looked  very  sil- 
ly) ;  "  though — I  beg  your  lordship's  par- 
don— you  sometimes  confer  there,  on  very 
particular  business,  with  your  steward  and 
the  good  old  dame  your  housekeeper." 
His  lordship  looked  no  longer  silly;  his 
countenance,  at  this  charge,  bore  strong 
symptoms  of  guilt,  and  he  hurled  a  baleful 
glance  at  his  nephew,  who  he  fancied  had 

betrayed 
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betrayed  him. — "  Well,  my  dear  lord,"  con- 
tinued lady  Diana,  "  do  indulge  me  with 
lending  me  that  private  cabinet  on  my 
wedding-day,  or  rather  night;  for  I  do  not 
mean  to  have  the  ceremony  performed  till 
eleven,  at  soonest.  Now,  I  hope  you  will 
not  refuse  me,  on  the  afternoon  of  that 
eventful  day,  to  give  me  up  the  key  of 
that  little  apartment." 

"  Any  thing — any  thing  you  require,  my 
dear  wayward  lady,  that  you  may  please 
to  ask,"  said  lord  Pyrwater. 

"  Wayward!"  echoed  her  ladyship, "  how 
can  that  be?  Am  not  I  come  to  offer 
myself  as  a  wife  to  your  nephew,  forget- 
ting all  female  dignity  ?" 

"  My  beloved  cousin "  began  the 

marquis,  pressing  the  hand  of  lady  Diana 
to  his  lips. 

"  Rainsbury  !  Rainsbury  !'^  interrupted 
her  ladyship,  with  a  reproving  accent,  "  I 
know  your  heart — I  can  read  its  beatings ; 
but  I  accept  it,  because,  I  am  sure,  if  you 
had  not  loved  me  as  well  as  you  could, 

and 
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and  been  desirous  of  making  me  your  wife, 
you  would  not  have  followed  me  as  you 
have  done  lately;  and  your  stopping  at 
Normandy,  when  in  pursuit  of  your  fugi- 
tive cousin,  proves  you  to  be  sincere  in  the 
offer  you  now  make  me." 

"  Then  why  delay  my  happiness  ?"  said 
lord  Rainsbury. 

"  My  dear  husband-elect !"  replied  she ; 
and  seeing  the  marquis  turn  pale,  she  add- 
ed— "  Now,  don't  shudder  at  the  title  al- 
ready. I  must  have  my  own  way  while 
I  am  free  from  your  golden  fetter,  you  be- 
gan so  prettily,  though,  I  must  say,  ra- 
ther awkwardly,  to  talk  of.  Now,  if  I 
stay  a  twelvemonth,  I  must  and  will  have 
every  guest  that  I  shall  invite.  Many  of 
them  may  be  engaged  the  evening  I  fix ; 
of  course,  I  shall  put  it  off  till  they  are  dis- 
engaged. I  know  there  are  some  who 
will  be  so  delighted  to  be  asked  to  viy 
wedding,  that,  on  receiving  my  card,  they 
will  put  off  any  engagement  they  may 

previously 
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previously  have  made.  You,  gentlemen, 
of  course,  will  invite  whom  you  please; 
and  amongst  my  guests,  my  lord  Pyrwa- 
ter,  you  will  see  some  of  your  old  acquain- 
tance; and  if  they  receive  a  card  both 
from  you  and  me,  they  will  be  doubly 
gratified." 

"  I  am  sure,  my  lady,"  said  the  earl, 
"  you  will  invite  no  one  but  what  is  cor- 
rect." 

"  You  do  not,  I  hope,  speak  doubtingly, 
my  lord,"  said  she. 

"  By  no  means,"  said  lord  Pyrwater. 

"  But  I,"  said  lady  Diana,  "  answer  you 
rather  doubtingly ;  for,  how  can  I  dare  to 
say,  amongst  the  numerous  guests  at  my 
marriage,  that  there  will  not  be  some 
members  in  high  life  who  may  be  guilty 
of  various  peccadilloes  that  may  have  ne- 
ver come  to  light,  more  through  good 
luck  than  correctness,  when  poor  little 
lovely  Sophia  Ashton  was  presented  with 
a  child,  the  gift  of  malice  and  envy,  and 

discarded 
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discarded  from  society  that  calls  itself  cor- 
rect, and  the  woman  who  would  scout 
the  sweet  sufferer,  perhaps, 

'  Wears  the  cost  of  princes  on  unworthy  shoulders; 
But  who  can  step  in,  and  say  that  I  mean  her, 
When  such  an  one  as  she,  such  is  her  neighbour?" 

Though  the  marquis  of  Rainsbury 
could,  at  that  instant,  have  pressed  his 
cousin  to  his  bosom  for  her  liberality  of 
sentiment,  yet  he  trembled  with  the  vio- 
lence of  his  emotions  at  the  favourable 
mention  of  that  name,  to  which,  though 
now  desirous  of  forgetting,  he  was  once 
wont  to  attach  every  thing  that  was  pure, 
innocent,  and  virtuous  :  he  falteringly  ut- 
tered— "  Be  not  sarcastic,  my  dear  lady 
Diana ;  I  trust  that  all  those  who  grace  a 
coronet  confer  as  much  brilliancy  on  it  by 
their  virtue  as  by  their  rank  and  beauty." 

Lord  Pyr water,  almost  bursting  with 
rage,  said — "  I  am  astonished,  my  lady,  at 
your  introducing  a  subject  which  indeed 
ought  to  be  buried  in  oblivion.  As  to  Miss 

Sophia 
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Sophia  Ash  ton,  she  never  can  be  admitted 
again  into  correct  society.  Why,  she  has 
owned  the  child,  and  that  is  well  known." 

"  Indeed !"  said  lady  Diana  ;  "  1  did 
not  know  that.  However,  I  must  bid  you 
both  good-morning;  and  though  it  will 
take  me  some  time  to  arrange  all  my  plans, 
I  will  hasten  the  happy  day,  my  dear  cou- 
sin, that  is  to  unite  us,  '  for  better  for 
worse,  till  death  us  do  part.'  Rely  on  my 
generosity ;  but  there  is  much  yet  to  be 
done." 

«  Oh,"  said  lord  Pyrwater,  "  lady  Dia- 
na, change  this  resolve  !  it  is  really  ridicu- 
lous !" 

"  No  one,"  said  her  ladyship,  indignant- 
ly, "  but  a  husband,  will  I  allow  to  inter- 
fere with  my  conduct;  and  you  might, 
my  lord,  as  well  preach  to  the  winds  and 
waves ;  for  my  determination  is  fixed,  and 
the  whole  world  shall  not  stagger  it." 

The  marquis  then  handed  the  indepen- 
dent lady  to  her  carriage.  Returning  to 
his  uncle,  he  found  him  in  high  dudgeon  ; 

and 
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and  he  sullenly  remarked  to  his  nephew 
— "  I  do  not  believe  that  this  marriage 
will  ever  take  place  between  ye." 

In  the  meantime  lady  Diana  was  car- 
ried, as  fast  as  her  fleet  steeds  could  con- 
vey her,  to  the  duchess  of  Arlington's. 
Fortunately  she  found  her  grace  at  home, 
and  alone.  At  the  request  of  lady  Diana, 
the  doors  of  the  duchess  were  closed  a- 
gainst  all  morning- visitors,  and  her  lady- 
ship imparted  to  the  private  hearing  of 
her  friend  a  tale  indeed  of  wonder.  Be- 
fore the  morning-visit  was  concluded,  lady 
Diana  developed  all  her  plan  of  her  pro- 
jected wedding,  and  obtained  a  solemn 
promise  from  the  duchess,  that  she  would 
certainly  attend  at  the  earl  of  Pyrwater's 
in  about  two  months  from  that  day :  the 
precise  day  and  hour  were  agreed  on  be- 
tween her  grace  and  lady  Diana,  who, 
however,  reserved  the  invitation  of  those 
she  knew  would  be  proud  of  the  unlook- 
ed-for honour,  till  within  three  weeks  of 
the  time. 

The 
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The  earl  of  Pyr water,  however,  recover- 
ed all  his  spirits,  when  he  found  that  ma- 
ny leading  characters  of  fashion,  soon  after 
the  duchess  of  Arlington  had  received  her 
card,  had  also  been  invited,  and  the  day, 
though  at  a  distance,  actually  fixed. 

The  most  magnificent  preparations  were 
going  on,  but  all  under  the  direction  of 
the  bride-elect,  who  insisted  on  having  the 
entire  disposal  of  every  thing  relative  to 
the  marriage-ceremony.  She  rejected 
every  proposition,  every  idea  suggested  by 
the  marquis  of  Rainsbury,  and  would  ac- 
cept no  presents  actually  offered  her  by 
him  or  his  uncle. 

The  jewels  on  the  occasion  were  most 
superb.  Added  to  necklaces  and  ear-pen- 
dants of  immense  value,  a  beautiful  sun 
was  to  be  seen,  at  the  famous  house  of 

Messrs.  R and  B ,  made  entirely 

of  brilliants,  every  one  of  which  was  irra- 
diated ;  and  this  was  to  be  worn  in  front 
of  the  breast  of  lady  Diana  as  a  brooch. 
When  the  marquis  saw  this  splendid  arti- 
cle 
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cle  of  jewellery,  a  recollection  seemed  sud- 
denly to  come  over  his  mind,  that  he  had 
seen  something  like  it  before,  but  where, 
or  on  whom,  he  could  not  tell.  Every 
one  went  to  see  this  sun,  and  it  was 
viewed  with  as  much  curiosity  and  admi- 
ration as  if  another  sun  had  actually  ap- 
peared in  the  heavens.  Lady  Diana  re- 
ceived several  anonymous  presents  of  great 
value,  consisting  chiefly  of  jewels;  but 
guessing  rightly  from  whom  they  came, 
she  laid  them  carefully  by,  resolving  not 
to  wear  them  on  the  grand  occasion  for 
which  they  were  intended. 

Great  was  the  joy,  and  impossible  to  be 
kept  within  any  kind  of  bounds,  of  lady 
Netterville,  on  receiving,  three  weeks  be- 
fore the  day  fixed  on,  a  card,  requesting 
the  favour  of  her  company  at  the  wedding 
of  lady  Diana  Went  worth  with  the  mar- 
quis of  Rainsbury,  at  the  mansion  of  the 
earl  of  Pyrwater.  This  would  have  been 
thought  but  little  of  by  many  to  whom 
she  shewed  it,  as  she  imparted  the  de- 
lightful 
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lightful  intelligence ;  because  lady  Netter- 
ville  being  sometimes,  as  we  said  before, 
the  duchess  of  Arlington's  guest,  was  re- 
ceived almost  everywhere:  but  all  knew 
vrell  the  independent  spirit  of  lady  Diana 
Wentworth,  who  never  suffered  herself,  in 
any  respect,  to  be  guided  by  public  opi- 
nion; and  that  she  very  much  disliked  the 
character  and  manners  of  the  upstart  lady 
Netterville,  who  now  posted  about,  to  tell 
every  creature  she  knew,  that  she  was  ac- 
tually appointed  bridewoman  to  the 
marchioness  of  Rainsbury ! 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Consternation. 


A  VIOLENT  alarm  was  excited,  during 
these  festive  preparations,  in  the  breast  of 
Mrs.  Horton,  and  in  that  of  her  worthless 
coadjutor,  Mr.  Hawthorn,  by  their  being 
informed,  that  Mrs.  Clarkson  had  entirely 
recovered  from  the  disorder  that  had  at- 
tacked her  brain,  and  which,  they  had 
hoped,  would  have  ended  in  the  total 
alienation  of  the  poor  woman's  reason. 
The  intelligence  that  reached  them  how- 
ever was  this :  that  being  in  perfect  sanity 
of  mind  and  body,  she  was  about  to  be 
discharged  on  the  physician's  report ;  and 
that  Mrs.  Bancroft,  who  kept  the  great 
boarding-school  near  Exeter,  and  her  bro- 
ther, a  worthy  clergyman,  were  exerting 

ail 
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all  their  powers  to  discover  the  persons 
who  had  any  hand  in  stealing  the  child, 
or  who  could  give  any  account  of  the  poor 
woman's  son ;  for  that  the  child  had  been 
stolen,  they  loudly  murmured,  there  was 
no  doubt.  In  the  midst  of  this  rumour, 
which  terrified  them  both  extremely,  they 
each  received  a  note,  which  greatly  excited 
their  wonder.  However,  their  terrors  in- 
creased, when  the  soldiers  Irish  wife  had 
bden  seen  by  Mr.  Hawthorn,  at  Knights- 
bridge  barracks — she  who  actually  had 
stolen  the  poor  little  Edgar ;  and  that  Mrs. 
Clarkson  had  escaped  from  the  madhouse 
before  she  had  been  discharged,  and  could 
nowhere  be  traced ;  and  while  this  news 
considerably  added  to  their  alarm,  it  sud- 
denly died  away.  The  reverend  gentle- 
man returned  quietly  to  his  college,  and 
neither  he  nor  his  sister  seamed  to  busy 
themselves  any  more  with  Mrs.  Clarkson 
or  her  concerns. 

Mr.   Hawthorn   went   down   into  the 
country ;  all  was  tranquil  as  he  could  wish ; 

he 
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he  was  facetious  and  friendly  with  his 
neighbours ;  no  suspicion  seemed  to  at- 
tach itself  to  him.  If  he  chanced  to  meet 
Mrs.  Bancroft,  she  smiled  and  bowed ;  and 
he  wrote  this  pleasing  nev/s  to  his  dear 
Mrs.  Horton,  telling  her,  that  he  hoped 
shortly  to  be  blessed  with  seeing  her  again 
in  London. 

Nevertheless  there  was  a  preparation 
going  forward  at  Ashton  Park,  that  he 
did  not  much  like ;  and  this  was  of  that 
nature  which  generally  took  place  before 
the  inmates  of  that  delightful  spot  were 
expected  home.  The  numerous  windows 
were  cleaned,  and  the  house  aired,  with 
good  fires  every  day,  in  all  the  spacious 
apartments ;  the  greenhouse,  the  summer 
pavilion,  were  beautified ;  the  choicest  ex- 
otics added  to  the  conservatory,  and  every 
thing  bore  an  air  of  uncommon  bustle 
and  cheerfulness.  He  knew  the  servants 
there  all  detested  him,  and  he  was  puz- 
zled how  to  question  any  of  them.  He 
heard,  however,  by  accident,  that  a  family, 

VOL.  III.  D  composed 
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composed  of  friends  of  the  late  sir  Edward! 
Ashton,  were  coming  there  for  a  short 
time ;  but  he  could  not  learn  their  names. 

A  postchaise-and-four,  soon  after  his 
gaining  this  intelligence,  stopped  at  the 
gate  of  entrance  to  the  mansion ;  it  was  in 
the  dusk  of  the  evening,  and  a  young  and 
well-made  gentleman  got  out;  but  Mr. 
Hawthorn  could  never  find  out  how  long 
he  staid,  nor  could  he  afterwards  get  one 
glimpse  of  him  ;  while,  if  he  ventured  to 
ask  a  question  of  any  one  of  the  servants  he 
might  chance  to  meet,  he  never  could  ob- 
tain any  other  answer  than  the  monosyl- 
lables of  yes  and  no. 

But  as  no  one  seemed  to  suspect  him  of 
having  any  hand  in  the  stealing  of  the 
child,  he  grew  tolerably  easy,  notwith- 
standing the  Irishwoman  haunted  both 
his  sleeping  and  waking  thoughts.  She 
was,  as  our  readers  must  have  observed, 
when  travelhng  up  to  town  with  the  in- 
fant, very  indiscreet,  and,  in  spite  of  all  the 
artifice   of  Mr.  Hawthorn,  her  patching 

up 
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up  her  blunders  was  done  so  awkwardly' 
as  to  excite  suspicion.  JNIr.  Hawthorn, 
therefore,  continually  pondering  on  the 
mischief  that  might  be  done  him  by  the 
foolish  babbling  of  this  ignorant  creature, 
set  off  for  London  sooner  than  he  had  at 
first  intended  ;  and  he  resolved,  if  he  could 
get  hold  once  more  of  this  native  of  the 
Emerald  Isle,  to  prevail  on  her,  for  a  good 
round  sum  of  money,  to  return  there, 
with  a  promise  of  never  coming  back 
again. 

Very  soon  after  his  arrival  in  town,  he 
went  to  Knightsbridge  Barracks  ;  but  he 
had,  unfortunately,  forgot  the  woman's 
name :  however,  he  made  use  of  his  de- 
scriptive powers,  and  asked  if  such  a  kind 
of  woman  did  not  come  sometimes  to  the' 
barracks  ? 

"  God  knows!"  said  a  corporal  of  the 
Guards,  with  the  usual  bustling  kind  of 
consequence  generally  attached  to  a  non- 
commissioned officer;  "  if  you  don't  know 
the  young  woman's  name,  sir,  why  it's 
D  2  like 
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like  looking  for  a  needle  in  a  bottle  of  hay, 
as  one  may  say;  for  1  believe  the  Irish 
girls  are  crazy  after  us  red-coats ;  and 
we've  such  a  number  of  them  coming 
here,  with  one  excuse  or  another." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  a  private,  who  was 
cleaning  his  accoutrements,  "  his  honour 
may  mean  O'Kay's  widder^  as  comes  here 
with  porter  sometimes." 

"  Oh !"  said  the  corporal,  "  she's  quite 
another  guess  body  to  the  one  the  gentle- 
man described." 

The  name  however  struck  Hawthorn; 
the  Irishwoman  he  had  employed  had 
made  use  of  it  frequently,  and  had  called 
him  false-hearted ;  and  he  resolved  now 
to  wait  till  she  came,  as  it  was  near  upon 
the  stroke  of  one,  the  hour  when  she 
usually  made  her  appearance.  But  she 
presented  a  very  different  face  and  figure 
to  the  female  ISIr.  Hawthorn  was  in 
search  of;  and  he  went  back,  in  a  despond- 
ing mood,  looking  earnestly  at  every  wo- 
man whose  appearance  seemed  Irish,  and 

whose 
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whose  steps  seemed  turned  towards  the 
barracks. 

The  next  morning  he  again  went  to 
Knightsbridge,  but  he  could  find  neither 
the  corporal  nor  the  private  that  he  had 
seen  the  day  before ;  he  waited,  therefore, 
at  the  outside  of  the  gate  till  one  o'clock, 
when  he  hoped  to  see  O'Kay's  widow 
come  with  the  porter.  Here  he  experi- 
enced a  fresh  disappointment :  a  dirty, 
sturdy-looking  potboy  came  with  the  beer, 
instead  of  the  woman ;  and  Mr.  Haw- 
thorn asked  the  boy  who  was  his  mis- 
tress ? 

"  I've  got  no  missis,"  said  the  boy— ^ 
**  master  hasn't  got  no  vife ;"  and  in  he 
turned  into  the  barrack-yard. 

Hawthorn  waited  his  coming  out;  and 
with  that  silver  key  which  opens  many  a 
mouth,  as  well  as  door,  a  shilling,  which 
he  put  into  the  boy's  hand,  for  trespassing 
on  his  time,  as  he  kindly  said,  he  wanted 
to  ask  him  a  question  or  tw^o. — "  I 
D  3  thought," 
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thought,"  said   he,  "  you  had  been    the 
widow  O'Kay's  servant." 

"  Well,  come,"  said  the  saucy  boy, 
"  that's  a  good  un,  hy  goles !  to  be  mother 
O'Kay's  servant  indeed !  as  dirty  a  slut  as 
ever  scrubbed  a  taproom !" 

"  Oh !  then  you  do  know  her  ?" 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure.  Why,  she's  master's 
xmdiev-sarvant ;  she  scrubs  out  the  tap- 
room, the  kitchen,  and  them  there  kind 
of  places ;  and  sumtimes  she  helps  me  to 
carry  out  beer,  and  the  like  o'  that." 

"  Poor  woman  !"  said  Mr.   Hawthorn, 
as  he  regarded  the  ruffian-like  appearance 
.  of  him  who  thought  himself  so  much  the 
widow's  superior. 

"  Ah,  poor  enough,  for  matter  of  that !" 
said  the  boy  ;  "  but,  dang  it !  she's  better 
off  than  she  mought  have  been  anywheres 
else ;  she's  as  much  as  iver,  she  can  eat  or 
drink,  and  five  pounds  a-year  into  the  bar- 
gain." 

"  Did  you  know  her  husband  ?"  asked 
Mr.  Hawthorn. 

"  No, 
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**  No,  sir,"  said  the  boy,  with  rather  a 
haughty  air,  "  I  did  not  know  him  ;  but 
it  seems  he  v/as  a  rum  un.  They  do  say 
how  he  was  so  bad,  that  it  was  a  wonder 
his  widder  could  iver  get  a  place  at  all ; 
but  master's  a  very  kind-hearted  soul ;  he 
can't  abear  to  see  any  creter  want;  and 
whatever  her  husband  mought  have  been, 

and  though "     Here  the  boy  gave  a 

knowing  kind  of  chuckle,  and  made  a 
motion  with  his  hand  from  his  throat  to 
his  ear,  which  Mr;  Hawthorn  did  not  un- 
derstand ;  "  yet,  sir,  I  believe,"  added  the 
carrier  of  beer,  '*  that  the  woman  herself 
is  as  honest  a  creter  as  ever  broke  bread." 

Mr.  Hawthorn,  becoming  now  weary 
of  the  boy's  prate,  and  finding  this  was 
not  the  Mrs.  O'Kay  he  wanted,  walked 
again  into  the  barrack-yard.  He  told  a 
civil  young  man,  v/ho  asked  him  what 
was  his  pleasure,  that  he  wished  he  could 
see  again  the  corporal  and  private  he  spoke 
with  the  day  before.  He  was  asked  their 
names ;  he  had  not  even  heard  them :  he 
D  4  then 
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then  described  them  ;  but  as  they  could 
not  be  found,  it  was  supposed  they  were 
then  on  duty. 

"  Did  you  know  one  O'Kay,"  said  Haw- 
thorn, ''  the  late  husband  of  the  poor  wo- 
man that  brings  you  beer  sometimes  ?" 

"  No,"  said  the  soldier ;  "  I  have  not 
been  long  here,  and  I  did  not  know  her 
name,  sir,  before  you  mentioned  it ;  but  I 
know  very  well  we  have  no  one  of  that 
name  in  our  troop,  nor  is  there  such  a 
name  here.     Mayhap  he  was  in  the  foot." 

Mr.  Hawthorn,  now  truly  vexed,  was 
turning  out  of  the  barrack-yard,  when  he 
saw  a  broad-faced,  red-haired  Irishwoman, 
asking  for  a  serjeant  by  name,  and  whose 
brogue  and  figure  strongly  reminded  him 
of  her  he  had  employed  in  his  iniquitous 
business.  He  could  not  see  the  counte- 
nance of  this  woman,  to  ider^tify  her  with 
any  certainty,  as  her  back  was  towards 
him ;  but  so  fully  convinced  was  he  that 
it  was  her  he  was  in  search  of,  that  be 
ventured  gently  to  touch  her  elbow,  and 

ask 
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ask  her  the  following  question : — "  Had 
not  you  formerly  some  acquaintance  or 
connexion  with  a  soldier  of  the  name  of 
O'Kay  ?" 

The  Hibernian  nymph,  on  hearing  the 
name,  sent  forth  a  torrent  of  abuse  on  the 
mistaken  Mr.  Hawthorn,  accompanied  by 
a  volley  of  oaths.—"  Me,  you  wicked 
spalpeen  !  and  is  it  me  you  question  about 
a  fellow  that  was  hanged  last  sessions  for 
shape-stealing,  as  if  Serjeant  O'Grady's 
wife,  of  his  majesty's  dragoons,  had  any 
thing  to  do  with  a  sorry  fellow  like  that ! 
Carry  your  impudence  somewhere  else, 
you  wicked  teef !  or  I'll  have  you  tried  for 
defaming  an  honest  and  a  vartuous  wo- 
man's chracter — will  I !" 

Mr.  Hawthorn,  finding  his  mistake,  and 
quite  overpowered  by  her  eloquence, 
humbly  asked  Mrs.  O'Grady's  pardon ; 
that  her  resemblance,  with  a  person  whom 
O'Kay  had  treated  very  ill,  had  deceived 
him. 

**  Sir,"  said  she,  "  the  pardon's  granted ; 
D  5  but 
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but  she  must  have  been  a  dirty  hussey, 
whoever  she  was,  to  take  up  with  such  a 
dirty  vagabond  as  that." 

"  Perhaps,  madam,"  said  Mr.  Hawthorn, 
"  you  are  able  to  give  me  some  inteUi- 
gence  of  the  good-for-nothing  fellow  ?" 

"  Not  I  indeed,  sir ;  I  never  kipt  such 
company.  I  only  know  he  was  a  great 
teef,  and  come  to  be  hanged  at  last ;  and 
his  widow,  poor  divil !  she  gathers  in  pots, 
and  cleans  them  and  the  kitchens  of  the 
nearest  public-house;  and  so,  if  your  ho- 
hour  can  never  larn  any  thing  about  he, 
you'd  better  apply  to  she,  and  perhaps 
she  can  tell  you  every  thing  about  him, 
and  a  great  deal  more." 

Mr.  Hawthorn  thought  this  was  not  a 
bad  idea ;  not  that  he  expected  to  hear 
much  of  the  woman  he  was  in  search  of, 
through  the  medium  of  his  lawful  widow ; 
yet  he  might  be  able  to  set  her  talking 
about  poor  O'Kay's  frailties,  and  a  clew 
might  be  thereby  unravelled,  that  might 
lead  to  a  discovery  of  the  ignorant  Irish- 
woman, 
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woman,  whom  he  had  been  obliged  to 
trust  with  so  important  a  secret  as  that 
which  now  weighed  on  his  mind. 

He  called  one  morning  at  the  public- 
house,  which  the  soldiers  had  pointed  out 
to  him,  and  asked  for  a  glass  of  porter, 
which  was  brought  him  by  the  boy,  with 
a  newspaper ;  and  as  he  seemed  to  be  look- 
ing it  over,  he  asked  the  boy,  with  an  air 
of  indifference,  if  the  poor  widow  was  in 
the  way  ? 

The  boy  looked  at  him,  and  grinned. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  sir,"  said  Hawthorn, 
again  applying  himself  to  the  paper,  as  if 
he  was  reading,  "  you're  d — d  impudent ! 
Send  your  master  to  me." 

"  Laws,  sir !"  said  the  boy,  "  I  hope  you 
ben't  going  to  get  me  no  ill  will  from  mas- 
ter; I  am  sure  I  did  not  mean  to  affront 
you,  sir ;  but  when  you  was  reading  the 
paper  upside  down  like,  I  couldn't  help 
laughing  indeed,  sir." 

Mr.  Hawthorn  felt  a  little  confused  at 
D  6  the 
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the  blunder  he  had  made^  and  said—"  No, 
no,  I  am  not  going  to  speak  about  you. 
I  wish  to  see  your  master,  if  he  is  disen^ 
gaged." 

The  respectable  and  benevolent-looking 
landlord  now  entered. 

"  Pray,  sir,"  said  Hawthorn,  "  have  not 
you  here  a  soldier's  v»^idow  of  the  name  of 
O'Kay  ?" 

"  I  have/'  replied  the  landlord,  "  sir,  a 
very  poor  widow,  a  servant  here;  but  I 
never  knew  before  that  her  husband  had 
been  a  soldier." 

"  I  wish  to  see  her,"  said  Mr.  Hawthorn. 
"  He  certainly  was  a  soldier,  and  I  want 
to  learn  something  about  him  that  con- 
cerns me  nearly." 

"  Oh,  sir !"  said  the  good  landlord,  "  I 
hope  you  will  not  remind  the  poor  creature 
of  his  untimely  end ;  he  has  been  punish^ 
ed  for  his  faults,  and  I  would  not  have  ha* 
hurt,  poor  soul !  by  the  mentioning  of  themv 
If  he  injured  you>  sir,  it  is  too  late  now  to 

seek 
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se^k  for  a  remedy:  I  am  sure  his  poor 
widow  had  no  hand  in  it,  for  a  better  or 
honester  creature  never  was  born." 

Mr.  Hawthorn,  however,  was  not  ac- 
tuated by  that  generosity  of  heart  which 
shrinks  from  wounding  the  feehngs  of 
others,  and  he  ordered,  in  a  peremptory 
tone,  the  woman  to  be  sent  to  him. 

A  poor  humble-looking  creature  made 
her  appearance,  broken  down  with  labour 
and  sorrow. 

"  Your  husband  was  a  soldier,  I  think?" 
said  Hawthorn. 

"  No,  sir,  never." 

"  You  are  sure  now  you  are  speaking 
the  truth?"  inquired  Mr.  Hawthorn,  in 
that  questioning  kind  of  way  as  made  the 
poor  woman  tremble. 

"  Yes,  indeed,  sir,"  said  she.  "  My  hus- 
band, poor  man  !  was  undersized,  and  not 
in  very  good  health  ;  but  he  recovered  his 
strength  after  we  came  to  England,  where 
we  remained  one  hay-making  season,  and 
went  back  again  to  Ireland,  with  a  pretty 

bit 
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bit  of  money  in  our  pockets.  Oh,  the 
blessed  St.  Patrick !  those  were  the  hap- 
piest days  I  ever  knew  !  And  as  we  had 
done  so  well  before,  we  came  again  the 
next  hay-season,  and  finding  scarce  any 
thing  to  do,  my  husband  foolishly  engaged 
himself  with  a  puppet-showman,  and  went 
about  to  fairs,  and  talked  all  manner  of 
nonsense  for  the  showman's  puppets ;  for 
poor  O'Kay  was  always  very,  merry  and 
comical.  Ah,  sir !  he  got  into  bad  com- 
pany through  this ;  and  some  of  his  com- 
rades, one  fine  moonshiny  night,  tempted 
him  to  help  steal  some,  sheep  belonging 
to  a  rich  farmer  in  F^ssexshire.  Oh,  sir !" 
here  the  poor  woman  was  almost  choked 
by  her  tears,  "  oh  dear,  oh  dear !"  added 
she,  recovering  herself,  "  it  is  too  well 
known,  too  public,  so  I  cannot  hide  it  if  I 
would;  his  wicked  companions  made  their 
escape  ;  one  of  'em  'peached  him,  and  my 
poor  dear  O'Kay  was  hanged  for  sheep- 
stealing." 

vi'-Well,   well,"   said    Mr.    Hawthorn. 

ii:  Whether 
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Whether  he  was  moved  or  not  at  the  poor 
woman's  story,  we  cannot  pretend  to  say : 
we  hope  he  was ;  for  it  must  indeed  have 
been  a  heart  of  adamant  that  could  not 
pity  her  distress. — "  I  hope,"  added  he, 
"  that  he  was  a  good  husband  to  you  while 
he  lived  ?" 

"  Oh  !  never  could  be  a  better,  sir !"  said 
she ;  "  and  a  nice  tidy  home  we  had,  and 
he  loved  his  home  dearly ;  but  now  I  care 
for  nothing — I  get  sluttish  and  careless ; 
but,  thank  God!  I  have  a  good  master, 
and  I  must  do  my  best  to  serve  him." 

"  Make  yourself  easy,  good  woman," 
said  Mr.  Hawthorn.  "  I  think  your  poor 
husband  was  more  unfortunate  than  wick- 
ed ;  and  let  that  comfort  you.  I  am  sorry 
I  was  the  cause  of  brinffinor  all  this  to 
your  mind,  for  your  husband  was  not  the 
O'Kay  whom  I  am  looking  after.  Here 
is  five  shillings  for  you  ;  make  yourself  easy 
with  your  good  master,  and  be  neat  and 
clean,  and  try  to  please  him  to  the  utmost 
of  your  power,  and  you  may  soon,  I  hope, 

forget 
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forget  your  last  heavy  misfortune:  de- 
pend upon  it  you  will  do  well,  if  you  fol- 
low my  advice ;  I  am  Sure  your  master  is 
a  worthy  fellow." 

"  Ay,  indeed  is  he !"  said  the  poor  wo- 
man, as  she  burst  again  into  tears  of  grati- 
tude. 

Now  we  mu§t  do  Mr.  Hawthorn  the 
justice  to  say,  that  this  soothing  speech 
proceeded  from  one  of  those  good  move- 
ments of  the  mind  that  no  man  is  some- 
times without,  and  which  would  be  more 
frequent  if  more  encouraged.  He  gained 
by  it,  however,  the  fervent  blessings  of  a 
broken  heart,  which  he  cheered  by  his 
Hbounty  and  compassion  ;  and  though  he 
passed  very  near  to  the  door  of  Mrs.  Hor- 
ton,  in  his  way  home,  he  forbore  to  call. 

He  passed  the  morning  in  serious  reflec- 
tions, accompanied  with  some  feelings  of 
paternal  regard  for  his  exiled,  though 
wealthy  daughter.  He  next  took  a  retro- 
spect  of  many  scenes  in  his  own  thoughtless 
and  sensual  life :  these  could  not  bear  his 

investigation, 
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investigation,  and  recoiling  from  the  idea 
of  entering  the  vineyard  as  a  labourer  at 
the  eleventh  hour,  like  too  many  of  his 
stamp,  he  fancied  it  was  too  late  to  mend ; 
he  therefore  drowned  all  intruding  reflec- 
tions in  copious  libations  to  Bacchus,  after 
he  had  taken  his  dinner ;  passed  the  even- 
ing with  Mrs.  Horton,  resolved  to  live,  as 
he  called  it,  all  the  days  of  his  life,  and 
thought  this  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds 
to  live  in. 

Yet  when  reason  returned  in  the  sober 
garb  of  morning,  then  consternation  and 
terror  again  took  possession  of  the  agitated 
bosoms  of  Mr.  Hawthorn  and  the  fair 
partner  of  his  guilt. — "  I  know  not  what 
it  is,"  said  Hawthorn,  "  but  there  seems  a 
deal  of  mystery  attached  to  this  hasty 
wedding  of  the  marquis  of  Rainsbury  with 
lady  Diana  Wentv/orth." 

"  Ah !  I  know,"  said  Mrs.  Horton,  "  that 
you  are  alarmed  at  the  strange  whim  of 
her  choosing  the  dresses,  and  other  queer 
requests  that  she  has  made  to  be  acceded 

to 
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to  on  that  day.  God  help  poor  Rains- 
bury  with  such  a  crack  brained  piece  of 
furniture  as  his  cousin!  If  you  knew 
her,  Hawthorn,  half  so  well  as  I  do,  you 
would  not  wonder  at  any  thing  she  might 
take  it  in  her  head  to  perform.  I'll  tell 
you  what,  though  I  see  no  particular  mys- 
tery in  lady  Diana  Went  worth's  wedding, 
because  it  has  long  been  fixed  on  between 
her  ladyship  and  lord  Rainsbury,  and  it 
will  be  a  most  splendid  affair,  no  doubt, 
for  she  is  an  expensive  creature,  and  she 
has  invited  more  than  half  of  the  nobility 
that  are  in  town  ;  there  will,  therefore,  be 
neither  time  nor  place  for  investigations 
about  child-stealing;  yet  I  certainly  am 
not  quite  easy  on  the  score  of  that  blun- 
dering Irish  slut.  If  however  any  thing 
transpires,  we  must  make  the  best  of  it, 
deny  all  knowledge  whatever  of  her  or 
the  child,  and  if  we  can  get  hold  of  her, 
stop  her  mouth  wdth  a  good  thumping 
douceur,  send  her  off  packing  to  her  own 
native  country,  and  if  she  has  previously 

blabbed 
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blabbed  any  thing,  she  will  not  be  forth- 
coming, to  prove  again  what  she  has  before 
alleged." 

Hawthorn  was,  in  some  respects,  con- 
soled by  his  careless  and  light-hearted 
friend;  but  yet  conscience  continued  to 
bring  very  fearful  terrors  to  his  mind, 
whenever  a  sober,  solitary  hour  found  him 
free  from  the  effects  of  the  bottle,  or  that 
he  awoke,  in  feverish  agony,  from  a  terri- 
fic dream,  which  told  him  that  a  full  dis- 
covery had  been  made  of  those  who  had 
been  the  chief  actors  in  stealing  the  inno- 
cent Edgar.  Then  he  reflected  how 
dreadful,  and  how  lasting,  would  be  the 
stain  on  his  character,  for  an  action  the 
most  odious,  the  most  revolting,  to  huma- 
nity. He  had  hitherto  always  maintained, 
in  the  neighbourhood  where  he  resided 
from  his  earliest  youth,  the  reputation  of 
an  upright  country  gentleman,  who  was 
scrupulously  just  in  the  payment  of  his 
debts  and  tithes,  however  irregular  might 
be   his   attendance  at  church.     But   the 

vicar. 
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vicar,  who  loved  hunting,  esteemed  him 
as  the  best  sportsman  in  the  country,  and 
was  glad  to  partake  of  his  choice  old  port. 
Mr.  Hawthorn  had  also  been  chosen  ma- 
gistrate of  the  district,  and  had  acquitted 
himself  in  that  office  with  zeal  and  dili- 
gence. It  is  true  there  were  some  good- 
natured  people  who  rather  blamed  him 
for  his  severity  to  his  daughter;  but  then, 
as  he  was  at  that  time  serving  as  a  justice 
of  peace,  it  was  charitably  judged  that  he 
only  acted  from  that  love  of  rectitude 
which  rendered  him  a  second  Brutus,  not 
even  allowing  him  to  spare  his  own  off- 
spring. 

These  candid  people  were,  however,  the 
partial  admirers  of  Mr.  Hawthorn,  or  ra- 
ther of  all  rich  men.  There  were  many 
characters  in  the  country,  truly  worthy, 
that  were  disgusted  with  his  manners, 
thought  him,  what  in  fact  he  was,  irreli- 
gious and  immoral,  and  shunned  his  ac- 
quaintance. Among  these  had  been  the 
late  sir  Edward  Ash  ton  ;  and  his  daughter 

had 
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had  long  offended  Mr.  Hawthorn,  for 
forming  a  friendship  with  the  youngest 
Miss  Ashton,  when  at  school  together. 

The  good  mothers  in  the  vicinity  all 
saw  a  something  in  the  manners  of  Elinor 
Hawthorn,  which  made  them  cautious  of 
letting  their  daughters  contract  any  inti- 
macy with  her ;  and  after  her  lapse  from 
virtue,  though  the  truly-correct  certainly 
pitied  her,  yet  they  spoke  of  her  in  those 
terms  which  testified  that  they  were  not 
the  least  surprised  at  her  misconduct,  since 
she  had  been  taught,  both  by  the  precepts 
and  example  of  the  author  of  her  being,  to 
scoff  at  virtue,  and  regard  it  but  as  an 
empty  name.  Such  a  parent  had  acted 
towards  his  unhappy  child  Hke  the  arch 
enemy  of  mankind ;  he  had  first  perverted 
her  principles,  and  then  became  the  first 
to  sacrifice  his  victim  to  abandonment  and 
shame. 

But  Mr.  Hawthorn  was  wealthy,  inde- 
pendent, and  the  possessor  of  a  consider- 
able share  of  landed  property.  His  out- 
cast 
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cast  daughter  was  for  ever  banished  his 
dwelling;  and  though  she  was  tolerably 
pretty,  and  could,  when  she  chose,  make 
herself  very  agreeable,  yet  poverty  has  no 
attractions,  and  all  fly  from  the  hag,  who 
soon  becomes,  in  the  eyes  of  the  worldly, 
loathsome,  hideous,  and  deformed :  not  so 
well-gilded  Vice;  she  seems  to  preserve 
her  beauty  amidst  midnight  orgies,  and 
amidst  scenes  of  intemperance,  if  the  rich 
wine  can  still  sparkle  in  the  crystal  cup, 
and  the  costly  and  poisonous  viands  are 
yet  served  up  in  massy  plate. 

The  father  of  Elinor  Hawthorn  was 
wealthy ;  he  gave  excellent  dinners,  was 
occasionally  good  and  generous  to  the 
poor,  and  at  Christmas  kept  open  house 
for  twelve  days.  What  was  there  to  be 
said  against  so  worthy  a  gentleman,  who, 
if  he  did  swear  a  little,  meant  no  harm  ? 
and  if  he  did  at  times  take  a  glass  too  much, 
it  was  only  to  make  his  friends  more  wel- 
come ;  and  he  was  so  convivial,  who  could 
be  angry  with  him,  even  if  he  was  a  little 

too 
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too  free,  so  as  to  make  the  ladies  some- 
times blush  like  scarlet?  La!  nobody 
minded  what  he  said ;  they  knew  he  spoke 
without  thinking. 

Such  was  the  estimation-  in  which  this 
honest-hearted  country  gentleman  (as  he 
was  called)  was  held  by  the  greater  part 
of  his  neighbours.  Who  could  ever  sus- 
pect him  of  child-stealing  ? — "  But  then," 
he  would  think  to  himself,  "  that  plaguy 
Irishwoman  !  It  was  not,"  he  reflected, 
"  her  bare  word  alone  that  would  condemn 
him  ;  but  there  was  the  marquis  of  Rains- 
bury  in  the  coach,  and,  as  if  all  the  powers 
of  mischief  were  abroad,  Mrs.  Bancroft, 
who  he  knew  detested  him,  was  there  also." 
A  good,  honest,  distressed  faraier,  too,  who 
had  often  taken  the  liberty  of  telling  Mr. 
Hawthorn,  while  he  pleaded  for  his  lost 
daughter,  of  his  cruelty  towards  her,  and 
who,  in  times  of  severe  distress.  Hawthorn 
threatened  bitterly  to  distrain  for  rent,  if 
he  did  not  hold  his  tongue,  and  at  length 
stopped  the  poor  man's  supplications  for 

his 
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his  only  child,  by  heaping  benefits  upon 
him — this  good  man  was  a  severe  thorn 
in  the  side  of  Mr.  Hawthorn ;  for  he  knew 
not  all  the  gold  of  Peru  would  bribe  him 
to  tell  an  untruth.  Such  was  the  state  of 
mind  endured  by  this  unnatural  father, 
this  bitter  enemy  of  poor  Sophia  Ashton, 
who  had  never  injured  him,  and  who 
helped  to  support  his  daughter,  when  he 
liad  given  her  up  to  infamy  and  want. 

A  request,  too,  that  had  been  lately  made 
him,  vexed  him,  he  knew  not  why :  to 
have  refused  it,  even  had  he  known 
exactly  what  it  was,  which  he  did  not  yet, 
would  have  implied  guilt.  He  was  bound 
by  a  solemn  oath,  by  all  the  principles  of 
honour  and  veracity,  to  answer  a  question 
that  would,  in  a  very  short  time,  be  put 
to  him.  This  time  was  wearing  fast  away, 
nor  could  all  his  sophistry,  all  his  now- 
fallacious,  though  once  never-failing  reme- 
dies of  inebriety  and  revelry,  chase  away 
the  spectre  terror  from  his  mind.  Poor 
Mr.  Havrthorn !  there  was  guilt  about  to 

be 
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be  discovered,  yet  greater  than  his.  He 
felt  the  blow  before  it  came :  there  were 
others  whose  hearts  were  even  more  cal- 
lous than  that  which  beat  within  his  bo- 
som— who  had  quite  as  much,  if  not  more 
reason  to  dread  the  shame  that  then  await- 
ed them,  but  who  were  exulting  in  joy, 
gratified  pride,  and  fancied  security. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Self- Conceit  and  Repentance. 

Mrs.  Horton,  to  her  infinite  astonishment, 
received  a  note,  about  three  weeks  before 
the  wedding  of  lady  Diana  Wentworth 
with  the  marquis  of  Rainsbury  was  fixed, 
requesting  the  pleasure  of  her  company  to 
her  marriage.  In  this  note  lady  Diana 
acknowledged,  that  she  was  certainly  a 
very  whimsical  creature,  as  she  had  taken 
VOL.  III.  E  upon 
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upon  herself  to  choose  the  dresses  of  some 
of  the  ladies  who  would  honour  her  with 
their  company  ;  but  that,  as  she  knew  the 
taste  and  splendour  that  always  characte- 
rised the  attire  of  Mrs.  Horton,  she  should 
not  think  of  dictating  to  her,  but  begged 
$he  would  come,  in  whatever  costume  was 
most  agreeable  to  herself,  to  the  house  of 
the  earl  of  Pyrwater,  where  the  nuptials 
were  to  be  celebrated,  at  half-past  ten  pre- 
xiisely. 

Elated  by  a  condescension,  which  her 
own  consummate  vanity  would  not  allow 
her  to  find  at  all  mysterious,  she  read  the 
note,  over  and  over  again ;  and  in  a  few 
days  after  she  felt  herself  so  lifted  up,  that 
&he  resolved  to  make  one  more  trial  of  be- 
ing admitted  as  a  morning-visitor  at  the 
duchess  of  Arlington's.  To  her  very  great 
astonishment^  she  was  received.  Oh ! 
how  she  plumed  herself! — how  she  ex- 
alted ! — "  My  merit  alone,"  thought  she, 
"  has  gained  me  the  notice  of  these  exces- 
^vely-proud,    these   highly-elevated   wo^ 

men; 
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men  ;  yet  the  duchess  of  Arlington,  I  am 
told,  is  a  most  amiable  creature,  whatever 
lady  Diana  is." 

Swifter  than  lightning,  these  thoughts 
darted  through  the  fertile  mind  of  Mrs. 
Horton,  as  she  sallied  up  the  spacious 
staircase  to  the  drawing-room  of  the  du- 
chess :  she  was  really  so  enraptured,  that 
she  was  almost  ready  to  embrace  her  grace ; 
but  she  contented  herself  with  taking  hold 
of  both  her  hands,  and  saying — "  Ah, 
my  dear  duchess,  how  truly  fortunate  I 
have  been  this  morning !" 

"  In  what  respect,  madam  ?"  said  the 
duchess,  coolly,  and  with  unfeigned  sur- 
prise, at  the  extraordinary  freedom  of  her 
visitor. 

"  In  at  last,"  replied  JMrs.  Horton, 
"  finding  your  grace  at  home,  after  my 
repeated  disappointments  in  not  seeing 
you." 

The  duchess  of  Arlington  was  a  bad 
dissembler ;  though  she  knew  it  was  bet- 
ter, in  the  present  instance,  to  disguise  her 
E  2  feelings, 
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feelings,  yet  she  always  felt  a  great  re- 
pugnance to  the  lady  before  her.  She 
however  gracefully  bowed,  and  pointed 
to  an  ottoman,  on  which  Mrs.  Horton 
carelessly  threw  herself,  making  a  display 
of  a  very  finely-turned  ancle,  covered  with 
lacework  silk  stockings,  and  a  pretty  lit- 
tle foot  in  a  black  satin  slipper.  The 
whole  appearance  of  the  lady  was,  how- 
ever, altogether  so  lihre^  that  the  duchess 
involuntarily  blushed ;  and  summoning 
her  servant,  she  gave  him  to  understand 
she  should  not  be  at  home  to  any  one. 

Relieved  from  the  fear  of  other  visitors 
w^ho  might  find  this  easy  fair  one  from  the 
East,  and  thereby  judge  that  the  duchess 
of  Arlington  would  receive  any  body,  her 
grace  began  some  desultory  conversation 
on  the  last  new  comedy,  the  ride  in  Hyde 
Park,  the  different  morning  lounges,  and 
the  newest  fashions.  On  all  these  subjects 
Mrs.  Horton  was  able  to  shine ;  and  re- 
covering all  her  effrontery,  through  the 
charming  sweetness  of  her  hostess,  who 

made 
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made  every  one  feel  at  tbeir  ease  in  her 
presence,  she  began,  with  her  usual  volu- 
bility, to  start  subjects  of  her  own.  At 
length  she  remarked  what  a  splendid  wed- 
ding was  now  about  to  take  place — "  But, 
no  doubt,"  added  she,  "  that  your  grace,  as 
well  as  myself,  has  received  an  invitation; 
so  we  shall  meet  at  this  long-looked-for 
wedding." 

"  That  we  certainly  shall,"  said  the 
duchess ;  but  she  said  it  in  a  way  that  did 
not  very  well  please  Mrs.  Horton. 

"  This  duchess  is,  after  all,"  thought  she, 
**  a  proud  creature ;  but,  spite  of  her,  I  am 
invited  to  the  wedding,  as  well  as  she.  I 
have  got  footing  too  in  her  house,  by 
being  received  this  morning ;  and  I  know 
that  one-half  of  my  acquaintance  will  be 
bursting  with  jealousy,"  She  again  took 
courage. — "  What  a  pity  now  it  is,"  said 
she,  "  that  those  two  beauties,  the  Miss 
Ashtons,  are  excluded  from  such  a  party, 
by  the  shocking  imprudence  of  one  of 
them  !" 

E  3  «  Ah  ! 
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"  Ah !  it  is  indeed  a  pity,"  said  the 
duchess,  "  that  two  such  charming  girls 
should  be  excluded  from  any  elegant 
party ;  I  am  sure  they  were  always  an  or- 
nament to  mine." 

"  But  not  the  mother,  I  think,  my  lady 
duchess !"  said  Mrs.  Horton,  with  a  loud 
laugh. 

"  Lady  Ashton,"  said  the  duchess,  "  is 
a  most  worthy  creature  ;  she  is  an  honour 
to  the  name  of  mother." 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  lady  duchess ;  but  then 
she  is  so  shockingly  illiterate,  that  I  de- 
clare I  feel  ashamed  whenever  she  opens 
her  mouth." 

"  Why  should  you,  madam  ?"  said  the 
duchess :  "  I  never  did ;  for  neither  you 
nor  I,  my  good  Mrs.  Horton,  are  to  be 
answerable  for  lady  Ashton's  want  of  edu- 
cation." 

"  What  you  say,  my  dear  lady  duchess," 
resumed  Mrs.  Horton,  "  is  perfectly  true ; 
but  (speaking  of  the  young  ladies)  who, 
that  had  the  least  regard  for  their  charac- 
ter. 
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ter,  could  countenance  one  of  them,  after 
the  faux  pas  she  has  made?  Yet  1  pity 
her,  poor  girl!  from  my  very  heart." 

"  I  do  not,"  said  the  duchess. 

"  Why,  certainly,  as  your  grace  says, 
I  do  not  think  she  deserves  to  be  pitied." 

"  I  did  not  say  any  such  thing,  Mrs. 
Horton  ;  I  only  said,  /  did  not  pity  her." 

**  Well,  I  think  Mr.  Ayscough,"  said 
Mrs.  Horton,  **^  whose  child  there  is  little 
doubt  but  what  it  is,  can  never  now  think 
of  marrying  Miss  Ashton :  really,  the  very 
idea  is  horrible  I" 

**  It  would  be  so,  indeed,"  said  the  du- 
chess, "  if  what  you  say  *  there  is  no  doubt 
of  had  any  foundation  in  truth ;  but  I 
would  venture  to  assert,  and  that  positive- 
ly too,  that  I,  who  am  three  or  four  years 
older  than  Mr.  Ayscough,  am  as  much  his 
child  as  that  little  innocent  is.  As  to  his 
marriage  with  Miss  Ashton,  I  hope  and 
trust  it  is  nearer  now  than  ever.  I  know, 
from  very  good  authority,  that  she  loves 
him  as  he  deserves ;  though  it  is  her  own 
E  4  fault, 
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fault,  from  a  sisterly  affection,  that  does 
her  honour,  that  her  wedding  with  Ays- 
cough  did  not  take  place  long  ago." 

Here  the  duchess  was  actuated  by  a  lit- 
tle love  of  mischief :  she  knew  nothing  of 
Ayscough's  marriage  with  Eliza  Ashton 
being  near  at  hand,  but  she  saw  the  poi- 
son work  that  she  had  been  administering 
by  her  last  words.  The  red  face  of  Mrs. 
Horton  became  almost  black  with  rage, 
and  at  length  the  sentence  found  way  of 
— "  I  am  sure  I  have  known  Mr.  Ays- 
cough  a  long  time,  when  I  was  quite  a 
girl,  and  I  always  thought  him  a  fool." 

"  Pardon  me,  Mrs.  Horton  ;  there  you 
wrong  him,"  said  the  duchess.  "  I  have 
known  him,  I  think,  rather  longer  than 
you:  he  is  the  particular  friend  of  the* 
duke,  my  husband,  and  he  was  the  fellow- 
collegian  of  my  beloved  nephew,  sir  Lu- 
cius Torrington ;  and  Ayscough  being  five 
years  older,  he  became  his  Mentor  as  well 
as  his  friend.  Every  good  principle,  and 
every  thing  praiseworthy  in  the  conduct 

of 
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of  Lucius,  owe  their  origin  to  the  excel- 
lent precepts  and  example  of  the  worthy 
Ayscough." 

Mrs.  Horton,  finding  that  her  malice 
would  not  here  meet  with  any  kind  of 
encouragement,  took  her  leave,  and  paid 
several  visits  to  her  subordinate  acquaint- 
ance, whom  she  severally  mortified,  by 
telling  them,  that  she  had  just  been  pass- 
ing a  whole  delightful  morning  with  her 
dear  friend,  the  duchess  of  Arlington. 

Turn  we  now,  for  a  short  time,  from 
these  eventful  scenes  on  terra  Jirma,  and 
behold,  tossing  on  the  briny  waves,  Mrs. 
Carrington,  finishing  her  voyage  to  India, 
having  touched  only  for  a  short  time  at 
Madeira.  Behold  her,  in  all  the  pomp 
that  the  pride  of  sordid  and  ill-obtained 
wealth  can  give,  with  her  mean-spirited 
and  worthless  husband,  who  sorrowed  bit- 
terly, in  private,  over  the  obligation  he 
was  under,  of  being  at  such  an  expence, 
though  he  rolled  in  riches,  through  his 
iniquitous  proceedings.  He  was  clogged 
E  5  with 
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with  a  wife,  for  whom  he  did  not  care  a 
rush,  and  who  had  not  brought  fortune 
sufficient  to  a  wretch  who  had  long  ago 
formed  the  resohition  of  living  single ;  for, 
as  a  bachelor,  he  might  be  invited  to  many 
a  good  dinner  in  India,  without  being 
obliged,  except  in  his  official  capacity, 
where  his  table  was  paid  for,  to  return 
them.  Freed  also  from  a  wife,  children,  and 
consequent  expences,  he  could  better  ac- 
cumulate his  darling  hoards  of  money ;  for 
his  mind  was  sordid,  and  his  heart  as  hard 
as  the  precious  metal  in  which  he  so  much 
delighted.  His  chief  accomplishment  was 
the  knowledge  of  figures ;  he  had  no  wish 
to  acquire  any  other :  all  his  contempla- 
tions were  on  tricks  in  commerce,  so  well 
disguised  as  never  to  be  found  out,  and 
his  raptures  could  only  be  excited  by  cent, 
per  cent.  Such  was  the  being  to  whom 
poor  Elinor  Hawthorn  was  united.  The 
hapless  Elinor,  though  an  artful  and  ra- 
ther designing  girl,  was  tender  and  grate- 
ful, where  she  received  kindness — natural- 

ly 
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ly  romantic,  and  what  the  French  call 
aimante.  How  then  could  a  young  wo- 
man, possessed  of  such  a  disposition,  be 
happy  with  a  being  like  Carrington? 
Faulty  as  she  was,  she  certainly  deserved 
a  better  fate. 

Left  much  to  her  own  sad  reflections, 
her  severe  sufferings  from  sea-sickness  be- 
ing but  little  pitied,  and  not  at  all  relieved 
by  her  unfeeling  husband,  while  her  poor 
maid  who  attended  her  was  almost  as  ill 
as  her  mistress,  she  wept  many  bitter 
tears  over  the  fate  that  awaited  her  once- 
beloved  friend,  Sophia  Ashton.  Her  firm 
resolution  now  was,  to  write  a  full  state- 
ment to  her  of  all  she  knew  concerning 
the  horrid  plot  laid  against  her,  let  the 
consequences  be  what  they  would. 

Before  she  landed  at  Madeira,  this  was 
her  fixed  determination,  as  she  knew  they 
should  touch  at  that  island,  to  take  in  wa- 
ter and  other  requisites  for  the  remainder 
of  their  voyage.  She  hoped  she  might 
find  means,  by  making  a  confidante  of  her 
E  6  servant, 
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servant,  to  dispatch  a  letter  to  England, 
in  time  to  save  the  cruel  attack  on  Sophia's 
hitherto-spotless  character. 

This  letter  was  accordingly  written,  al- 
most as  soon  as  she  set  her  foot  on  the 
Madeira  shore.  The  maid-servant  lost  no 
time  in  making  inquiries  after  a  ship  that 
was  expected  to  sail  immediately  for  Eng« 
land ;  and  finding  one,  she  contrived  to 
sfpeak  with  the  mate,  who  promised  to 
convey  the  letter  safely  for  her.  She  was 
standing  on  the  sea-side ;  and  just  as  she 
was  putting  the  letter  into  the  mate's 
hand,  her  master,  who  had  been  watching 
her,  darted  on  her  suddenly,  and  nearly 
snatched  it  from  her.  She  however  strug- 
gled hard  with  him,  and  retained  it  in  her 
grasp ;  she  then  tore  it  into  atoms,  made 
a  ball  of  the  fragments,  and,  laughing, 
hurled  the  paper  ball,  with  all  her  force, 
into  the  sea,  saying — "  No,  no,  sir !  you 
shall  not  pry  into  my  love-letters  neither." 

"  You  are  a  liar  !"  said  the  elegant  Mr. 
Carrington  ;  "  it  was  a  letter  that  jade  of 

a  mistress 
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a  mistress  of  yours,  my  wife,  was  send- 
ing privately  to  England.  But  I  will 
keep  you  apart ;  you  shall  not  have  an  op- 
portunity of  making  up  a  story  together, 
T  can  assure  you."  He  then  locked  the 
girl  in  her  chamber,  and  went  to  his  wife, 
to  whom  he  put  on  a  fawning  air,  and  said 
— "  Elinor,  my  love,  how  are  you,  now  you 
have  got  on  shore  ?" 

To  her  his  fondness  was  as  disgusting  as 
his  ill-nature,  and  she  answered  him  with 
a  deep  sigh,  and  with  the  utmost  indiffer- 
ence to  his  affected  kindness,  while  a  dis- 
like to  his  person  was  but  too  manifest  in 
her  whole  demeanour. 

"  I  think  you  did  wrong,"  resumed  he, 
with  a  piercing  glance,  which  had  in  it 
something  demoniac,  "  to  employ  yourself 
in  writing  directly  after  landing :  a  little 
rest,  I  should  think,  would  have  been  bet- 
ter for  you." 

Elinor  blushed  deeply. 

"  Oh,"  said  Carrington,  "  you  need  not 
change  countenance !  you  have  a  trusty 

maid ; 
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maid ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  the  fittest  per- 
son to  be  employed  in  getting  your  letters 
sent  off  would  be  myself,  as  I  have  a 
knowledge  of  all  the  captains  here.  Pray, 
what  mysterious  correspondent  have  you 
in  England,  that  I  am  to  be  kept  in  igno- 
rance of?" 

"  None,  sir,"  said  Elinor;  "  I  merely 
wrote  an  idle  chit-chat  letter  to — to— -Mrs. 
Horton." 

"  Indeed !"  said  Carrington.  "  Why, 
you  forget  yourself  strangely :  did  you  not 
write  in  my  letter,  last  night,  on  one  side 
of  it,  all  you  had  to  say  to  Mrs.  Horton, 
to  whom,  you  know,  we  both  promised  to 
write,  the  instant  we  came  here  ?" 

"  Oh !  I  meant  lady  Netterville,  my 
dear,"  said  Elinor;  "  and  as  I  know  you 
never  liked  her " 

**  That  is  as  false  as  yourself,"  said  Car^ 
rington.  "  I  think  her  ladyship  a  verj^ 
clever,  entertaining,  agreeable  woman,  and 
I  always  liked  her ;  and  that  is  more  than 
I  can  say  by  you.     However,"  added  he, 

letting 
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letting  out  the  maid,  and  dragging  her  by 
her  wrist  into  the  apartment  of  her  mis- 
tress, saying—"  now,  madam  Convenience, 
please  to  tell  me,  before  your  mistress,  who 
was  that  letter  to,  that  I  saw  you  giving 
to  the  mate  of  a  ship  this  morning  ?" 

"  To  my  own  sweetheart,  sir,"  said  the 
waiting-maid ;  "  I  told  you  so  then,  but 
you  would  not  believe  me." 

"  Why,  your  mistress  says  it  was  to 
lady  Netterville." 

"  No,  I'll  be  hanged  if  it  was !"  said  the 
girl.  Mrs.  Carrington  frowned  at  her,  and 
the  girl  began  to  stammer  out,  as  she 
rummaged  her  pockets — "  It  mought  be, 
but  I " 

"  Ah !  but  you,"  interrupted  Carring- 
ton, "  unfortunately  have  not  your  cue 
given  you.  I  have  examined  you  sepa- 
rately, and  you  happen  to  tell  a  different 
story.  You  have  money,  madam,"  added 
he,  turning  to  his  wife  ;  "  therefore  pay 
that  creature  what  wages  are  due  to  her — 
nQW,  this  instant,  before  my  face— ^neither 

more 
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more  nor  less !  I  shall  watch  if  you  make 
her  any  present :  I  know  how  much  mo- 
ney you  have,  and  I  will  make  you  count 
it  over  to  me.  She  shall  never  see  you 
more,  except  in  my  presence.  You,  ma- 
dam Abigail,  are  much  too  faithful  for  me 
to  trust  my  wife  with." 

"  But,  sir,"  said  Elinor,  "  how  am  I  to 
perform  this  long  voyage  without  a  proper 
female  attendant  ?" 

"  You  must  do  as  well  as  you  can,  ma- 
dam :  you  are  not  very  shamefaced,  I  be- 
lieve, before  males !  However,  as  my 
wife,  going  out  in  the  capacity  /  do,  it  is 
certainly  proper  you  should  be  attended 
according  to  your  situation.  I  can  get 
you  a  female  servant  here ;  for,  trust  me, 
you  never  shall  have  a  waiting-woman 
again  but  of  my  choosing.  You,  miss," 
added  he,  again  addressing  the  soubrette, 
"  get  your  rubbish  together  from  out  of 
the  ship,  and  be  off  immediately." 

In  vain  the  poor  girl  besought  him  not 
to  leave  her  so  far  from  home,  nor  to  turn 

her 
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her  away  in  disgrace  among  strangers.  He 
was  pitiless,  and  her  mistress,  who  could 
not  but  be  pleased  with  her  unshaken  fi- 
delity, contrived,  under  pretence  of  giving 
her  a  key  of  a  certain  box,  to  get  out  some 
article  of  attire  she  pretended  to  belong 
to  the  servant,  to  tell  her  to  take  out  for 
herself  a  small  bag  of  dollars,  as  a  com- 
pensation for  her  master's  cruelty. 

Carrington,  pretending  to  the  people  of 
consequence  who  were  then  at  Madeira 
that  his  lady  was  so  indisposed,  that  she 
could  neither  make  visits  nor  receive  any, 
for  the  short  time  she  had  to  stay  in  the 
island,  saved  thereby  much  expence;  and 
locking  his  unhappy  wife  up,  he  kept  her 
constantly  from  forming,  as  he  thought, 
any  more  plots;  and  he  watched  her  in- 
cessantly till  the  time  he  saw  her  safe 
again  on  board  the  ship  that  was  bound 

for  M ,  with  a  vigilant  duenna,  under 

the  name  of  a  waiting-woman,  to  attend 
upon  her. 

This  rigidity  was  not,  however,  the  way 

to 
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to  create  any  interest  in  her  heart  for  a 
man  she  so  cordially  despised,  and  the 
hatred  of  Elinor  increased  towards  her 
spouse.  Unhappily  she  was  seldom  re- 
strained by  correctness  of  principle;  and 
though  remorse  for  her  past  conduct  had 
much  share  in  her  resolves  to  endeavour  at 
exculpating  Sophia  from  the  cruel  charge 
brought  against  her,  it  was  her  aversion 
to  her  husband  that  was  the  main-spring 
that  acted  upon  all  her  thoughts,  and  set 
contrivance  at  work  how^  she  should  best 
and  most  securely  deceive  him. 

In  the  meantime,  she  knew  it  was  now 
too  late  to  save  the  character  of  her  former 
friend  from  the  stain  which  must,  almost 
indelibly,  be  attached  to  it.  Her  father's 
conduct  had  been  lately  such  as  to  banish 
all  traces  of  that  filial  affection  for  him, 
which  at  no  time  had  ever  been  remark- 
ably ardent  in  her  bosom ;  yet  the  close 
ties  of  nature  will  prevail,  and  amidst  all 
the  stratagems  she  was  planning  in  favour 
of  Sophia,   she  dreaded  to  implicate  her 

parent, 
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parent,  by  revealing  all  she  knew,  to  her 
friend,  concerning  the  intended  atrocity 
of  delivering  the  child  in  a  public  man- 
ner into  her  hands. — "  Besides,"  she  would 
say  to  herself,  "  what  a  solemn,  binding 
oath  did  I  not  take,  never  to  divulge  aught 
I  knew  of  this  affair  !  But  is  not  the  fal- 
sifying of  such  an  oath  better  than  to  suf- 
fer the  ruin  of  her  who  would  brave  even 
infamy  for  my  sake  ?" 

Elinor  did  not  actually  know  that  her 
father  was  the  chief  agent  in  stealing  the 
child;  but  his  vicinity  to  Clarkson's  cot- 
tage, the  hints  Mrs.  Horton  had  thrown 
out,  and  what  she  had,  in  part,  revealed, 
all  served  to  convince  her  that  her  father 
was  the  prime  actor  in  this  nefarious  bu- 
siness.— "  Yet  why  should  I  hesitate  ?" 
again  she  asked  herself.  "  Did  not  that 
father,  for  one  youthful  error,  abandon  me 
to  want  and  shame?  did  not  he  with- 
hold from  me  the  bare  means  of  support, 
and  cause  me  to  be  obliged  to  strangers 
for  my  daily  bread  ?  and  has  he  not  now, 

the 
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the  more  effectually  to  get  rid  of  me,  ex- 
iled me  from  my  native  country,  and 
given  me  to  a  man  whom  he  knows  no- 
thing of,  and  whose  character  and  man- 
ners, a  person  of  my  father's  prodigal, 
though  social  temper,  must  detest?     Oh! 

1  will — I  am  resolved  I  will,  tell  poor  So- 
phia all ;  while  I,  at  the  same  time,  im^ 
plore  her  to  spare  the  author  of  my  being, 
cruel  and  unkind  as  he  has  been  to  me." 

Such  were  the  frequent  reflections  and 
resolves  of  Mrs.  Carrington  during  a  voy- 
age that  was  remarkably  tedious;  and  as 
the  weeks  and  months  flitted  away  before 
they  saw,  even  at  a  distance,  their  place  of 
destination,  she  felt  the  mortifying  con- 
viction that  the  mischief  must  already 
have  fallen  on  the  Ash  ton  family,  and  all 
her  elucidations  would  arise  too  late. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Fancied  Security. 

"  I  NEVER  felt  so  happy  in  all  my  life," 
said  the  earl  of  Pyrvvater,  one  morning,  to 
his  old  confidential  servant  out  of  livery, 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  his  lord- 
ship's gentleman.  "  Never  did  1  feel  such 
sincere  satisfaction  as  I  now  do,  at  being 
sure  that  the  Ashton  family  will  not  be 
at  this  whimsical  wedding  of  my  ne- 
phew's." 

"  Umph  !"  said  my  lord's  gentleman. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  umph  ?"  said 
the  earl. 

"  Only,  my  lord,  pardon  me,"  said  John- 
ston, the  old  valet,  *•'  but  I  did  hear  that 
lady  Ashton  and  her  daughters  were  ex- 
pected, in  a  few  days,  at  Ashton  Park." 

«  What ! 
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"  What !  what !"  said  the  earl,  hastily. 
"  Oh,  well — the  Park !  that  is  a  long  way 
from  London.  But — but — what  can  bring 
them  from  Normandy  just  now  ?  Mad- 
ness ! — downright  madness !  They  had  bet- 
ter keep  where  they  are ;  they  will  only 
revive  the  old  story,  which  is  now  grown 
too  stale  for  any  person  of  fashion  to  trou- 
ble themselves  with.  I  say,  Johnston,  do 
not,  for  worlds,  tell  lady  Diana." 

"  Me^  my  lord  !  I  take  such  a  liberty  !" 
said  Jolinston. 

"  Don't  say  a  word,  I  mean,"  said  lord 
Pyrwater,  "  about  what  you  have  heard, 
to  any  one  who  might  be  likely  to  be  the 
means  of  bringing  it  to  her  ladyship's  ears." 

^'  Certainly  not,  my  lord;  though  it  is 
most  likely  that  her  ladyship  knows  it, 
as  it  wa«  from  the  clerk  of  her  kitchen  that 
I  heard  it." 

"  Confound  the  clerk's  soul  and  yours 
too!" 

"  I  cannot  help  the  arrival  of  this  fami- 
ly, my  lord." 

"  No, 
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"  No,  no,  honest  Johnston,  excuse  my 
warmth  ;  it  is  very  true :  but  what,  in  the 
deviPs  name,  could  bring  them  home  just 
now  r 

"  It  is  said,  Mr.  Ayscough's  immediate 
marriage  with  Miss  Ashton." 

«  What  a  soft-headed  fool !  Well,  God 
send  she  may  make  it  a  fit  soil  for  horns! 
To  take  a  girl  whose  sister  is  travelling 
about  with  a  bastard  child !  and  she  too 
— that  proud,  insolent  hussey,  to  put  up 
with  her  sister's  leavings !  for  it  is  said 
that  the  child  is  that  precious  Ayscough's. 
However,  I  expect  lady  Diana  Wentworth 
this  morning ;  but  sure  I  need  not  coun- 
sel her  against  inviting  any  one  of  that 
family,  whom  I  so  cordially  detest.  I 
could  have  loved  the  youngest  chit ;  but 
since  her  unfeeling  depravity,  my  love  is 
turned  to  hate." 

"  I  hope,  my  lord,  you  will  pardon  my 
presuming  to  advise  ;  but  really  I  should 
think,  if  your  lordship  was  not  to  say  any 
thing  to  lady  Diana,  as  to  her  inviting 

lady 
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lady  Ashton  and  her  eldest  daughter  to 
her  wedding,  it  would  be  best;  because 
she  would  never  think  of  asking  the 
youngest;  therefore,  my  lord,  would  it  not 
be  better  not  to  seem  to  care  whether  her 
ladyship  had  them  to  her  wedding  or  no  ? 
For  I  am  sure  your  lordship  knows  that 
my  lady  Diana  is  so  contrary,  that  if  she 
is  asked  not  to  do  a  thing,  she  will  be  sure 
to  do  it" 

**  Ay,  ay  !"  almost  groaned  out  his  lord- 
ship, "  I  see  you  all  know  her  as  well  as 
I  do,  to  my  cost." 

The  long  peal  however  at  the  knocker, 
of  lady  Diana's  footman,  obliged  the  earl 
and  his  subordinate  confidant  to  separate ; 
and  her  ladyship  made  but  few  steps  into 
the*  drawing-room ;  and,  with  a  cheerful 
aspect,  and  roseate  bloom  on  her  cheek, 
she  smiled  and  chatted  with  his  lordship, 
with  an  affability  and  cheerfulness  that 
lord  Pyrwater  had  never  witnessed  before. 
— "  How  she  loves  my  nephew !"  thought 
he.     "  Well,  I  care  not  whether  he  likes 

her 
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her  or  not ;  I  have  secured  him  a  wealthy 
wife,  and  she  will  become  my  near  kins- 
woman :  the  money  will  not  go  out  of  the 
family." 

While  all  this  was  passing  in  the  mind 
of  his  lordship,  lady  Diana  was  running 
her  eye  over  the  Times. — "  How  I  hate 
this  stupid  paper !"  said  she ;  *•'  it  is  no- 
thing but  politics  and  advertisements. 
Stay — I  think  I  have  the  Morning  Post 
in  my  reticule.  Ah  !  here  it  is  !  Let  me 
see — *  Sporting  Intelligence !' — Ha  !  ha ! 
I  thought  how  the  odds  would  go  there. 
Now  would  I  give  five  guineas  if  sir  Lu- 
cius Torrington  was  here.  Dear  my  lord, 
I  hope,  when  you  and  I  become  a  little 
nearer  related,  that  you  will  keep  more  fa- 
shionable acquaintance ;  one  never  really 
meets  with  any  thing  at  your  house  that 
cuts  any  figure  in  high  life.  I  am  sure 
your  Danish  dog  and  your  Spanish  poodle 
are  the  truest  appendages  of  fashion  in 
your  establishment,  always  excepting  that 
handsome  Adonis,  your  nephew,  my  hus- 

VOL.  III.  F  band 
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band  that  is  to  be;  and  he,  poor  soul !  is 
as  '  gentle  as  an  unweaned  lamb,'  while  I, 
his  bride-elect,  am  *  wild  as  colt  untamed/ 
But  now  come,  let  me  see — '  Fashionable 
Arrivals  in  Town — The  most  noble  his 
grace  the  duke  of  Castleton,  lord  Fitzal- 
ban,  lady  Emily  Pembroke.'  But  what 
is  here?  Listen — listen,  my  lord:  here 
is  intelligence  that  will  surprise  you,  I  am 
sure. — '  Yesterday,  arrived  at  Ashton  Park, 
Devonshire,  from  Normandy,  lady  Ash- 
ton, the  two  Misses  Ashton,  and  Edmund 
Ayscough,  esq." 

"  Oh  !  some  hoax — some  hoax  !"  said 
the  earl :  "  that  paper  is  always  full  of 
such  nonsense." 

**  Nonsense,  my  lord  !  nay  then  all  the 
fashionable  arrivals  are  only  nonsense.  I 
declare,"  added  the  mischievous  lady,  en- 
joying his  lordship's  visible  mortification, 
"  I  know  not  exactly  how  to  act." 

"  Not  know  how  to Why,  surely, 

my  lady,    you   would   not — indeed  you 

could  not  think  of " 

"Why 
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"  Why  don't  you  finish,  my  lord  ?  I  am 
in  haste." 

"  You  always  are,  I  think,  lady  Diana. 
But  I  was  just  going  to  observe,  my  dear 
niece — as  I  hope  soon  to  call  you,  that — 
hem  ! — notwithstanding  your  goodnature, 
and — and — in  short,  that  independent  de- 
termination of  acting  for  yourself,  arising, 
no  doubt,  from  your  fixed  and  excellent 
principles " 

"  Oh,  my  lord !  a  truce  to  compliments, 
I  beseech  you !  I  detest  flattery ;  but  I 
was  just  thinking,  since  I  read  this,  of 
what  my  woman  told  me  yesterday ;  she 
heard  it  from  the  clerk  of  my  kitchen, 
who  heard  it  from  lady  Ashton's  garden- 
er's wife,  who  was  told  it  by  the  steward's 
third  cousin,  who  had  it  from  a  quarter  of 
the  most  undisputed  authenticity,  where 
the  steward's  sister-in-law  first  heard  of  it, 
and  w^hich  is,  that  Miss  Ashton  is  about 
to  bestow  her  hand  immediately  on  Mr. 
Ayscough.  Now,  as  I  said  before,"  added 
F  2  her 
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her  ladyship,  after  having  detailed  all  this, 
with  the  most  distracting  volubility,  while 
his  lordship  was  on  the  tenterhooks  of 
vexation  and  embarrassment,  "  I  was 
thinking  what  a  pleasant,  lively  affair  a 
double  wedding  would  be  !  and  to  let  the 

dean  of marry  Miss  Ashton  to  Mr. 

Ayscough,  at  the  same  time  he  unites  me 
with  my  cousin,  the  marquis  of  Rainsbu- 
ry.  It  would  seem  a  goodnatured  action 
too." 

"  Lady  Diana,"  said  the  earl,  swelling 
with  rage,  "  you  astonish  me !" 

"  Dear  my  lord,  what  is  the  matter  ?" 
said  lady  Diana,  with  well-feigned  con- 
cern. "  Surely  you  are  ill:  how  you 
change  colour !     Shall  I  ring  the  bell  ?" 

"  Lady  Diana  Wentworth,"  said  his 
lordship,  "  let  me  entreat  of  you  to 
cease  this  trifling :  I  can  bear  it  no  longer. 
How  can  you  think  of  doing  such  a  thing?" 

"  As  what,  my  lord  ? — of  ringing  the 
bell  when  I  thought  you  was  taken  ill  ?" 

"No, 
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"  No,  my  lady ;  but  of  inviting  Mr. 
Ayscough  to  celebrate  his  marriage  here 
with  Miss  Ashton." 

"  I  did  not  say,  my  lord,  that  I  would 
do  so;  but  I  was  only  thinking  it  might 
be  done,  and  would  be  truly  agreeable  to 
me.  We  two  bashful  brides  would  en- 
courage one  another,  and  it  would  give  a 
kind  of  merriment  to  the  solemn  scene, 
for  your  lordship  always  looks  so  impor- 
tant ;  and  as  to  your  nephew,  let  him  seem 
as  gallant  to  me  as  he  pleases,  I  know,  on 
that  day,  he  will  have  a  courrtenance  more 
fitted  to  a  funeral  than  a  wedding.  But 
when  I  am  hailed  by  the  name  of  w^ife, 
see  then  how  he  will  brighten  up;  for 
both  he  and  you  will  find  his  cousin  Dia- 
na a  very  different  being  from  her  he  now 
sees.  But  let  me  ask  you  one  question, 
my  lord.  Why  do  you  infringe  on  my 
right  ?  If  you  break  your  promise,  I  have 
a  right  to  break  mine.  The  guests  to  my 
wedding  were  to  be  all  of  my  inviting; 
and  if  I  choose — but,  mind,  I  do  not  say  I 
F  3  shall 
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shall — yet,  if  I  choose  to  invite  the  whole 
of  the  Ashton  family,  I  will,  or  I  retract 
my  promise  of  becoming  your  nephew's 
wife,  if  he  wishes  to  have  me.'* 

"  Lady  Diana,"  said  the  earl,  with  a  so- 
lemn tone,  "  can  you  be  serious  for  a  few 
minutes  ?" 

"  Ah,  my  lord !"  said  the  volatile  lady, 
with  a  deep  sigh,  "  I  have  been  serious, 
even  to  sadness,  for  many  months." 

"  True,  madam ;  but  that  was  the  effect 
of  declining  health.  I  am  happy  to  find 
that  is  perfectly  re-established.  And  now, 
my  lady,  I  readily  acknowledge  that  you 
have  a  right  to  invite  whom  you  please ;  but 
I  am  sure,  at  the  same  time,  that  your 
mind  is  open  to  conviction,  and  I  trust 
you  will  allow  me  to  make  one  remark. 
Would  it  not  be  very  imprudent  to  invite 
any  part  of  the  Ashton  family  to  your 
marriage  ?  Consider,  my  dear  lady,  by  so 
doing,  you  are  injuring  those  deeply 
whom  you  profess  to  esteem.  Recollect 
how   the   voice   of  rumour  is  gone  out 

against 
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against  the  younger  sister.  You  were 
pleased  to  say  you  thought  her  innocent ; 
let  then  the  foul  whisperings  die  away." 

"  But,  sir,"  said  lady  Diana,  "  who  ever 
could  call  the  virtue  of  Miss  Ashton,  or 
that  of  her  mother,  in  question?  Mr. 
Ayscough  must  be  perfectly  convinced  of 
Miss  Ashton's,  for  he  is  remarkably  nice 
and  correct  in  his  ideas  of  female  purity ; 
therefore  it  proves  that  every  part  of  the 
family  are  virtuous ;  for  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  Miss  Ashton,  at  the  duchess 
of  Arlington's  masquerade,  told  Mr.  Ays- 
cough,  she  never  would  bestow  her  hand 
on  him  till  her  sister  Sophia's  fame  was 
re-established.  You  heard  it,  my  lord,  for 
you  was  there." 

"  I  do  not  know,"  said  the  disconcerted 
earl,  "  where  your  ladyship  gains  all  your 
intelligence;  but  I  am  sure  1  heard  no- 
thing of  the  kind.  However,  lady  Diana, 
I  have  nothing  to  say  against  lady  Ash- 
ton's conduct,  or  that  of  her  eldest  daugh- 
ter; but  let  me  ask  you  one  question — 
F  4  would 
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would  you  wish  to  notice,  in  so  particu- 
lar, so  conspicuous  a  manner,  one  sister, 
so  as  to  materially  wound  the  feelings  of 
another?" 

"  True,  my  lord — true ;  this  last  argu- 
ment is  indeed  incontrovertible.  It  would 
indeed  be  the  most  refined  cruelty  to  hurt 
the  feelings  of  a  lovely  and  amiable  young 
creature,  who,  I  feel  certain,  is  innocent. 
No,  no,  my  lord,  make  yourself  easy ;  if  1 
cannot  clear  Sophia  Ashton's  injured  name, 
her  feelings  shall  never  be  hurt  by  my 
partial  favour  to  her  sister,  either  as  the 
superb  Miss  Ashton,  or  as  the  splendid 
bride  of  the  generous  and  wealthy  Ays- 
cough.  Good-morning,  my  lord !  Make 
yourself  easy ;  the  day — the  eventful  day, 
is  near    at   hand,   '  big  with  the  fate  of 

Diana  and '    Ah  !  the  names  are  too 

long — too  many  feet,  to  answer  the  line  of 
the  great  poet.  My  quotation,  had  I  fi- 
nished it,  w^ould  be  very  unmusical  to  so 
nice  an  ear  as  your  lordship's.  Once  more, 
good-morning !"     So  saying,  her  ladyship 

was 
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was  handed  to  her  carriage  by  the  obse- 
quious peer,  who  now  felt  perfectly  easy  * 
as  to  the  Ashtons. 

Yet  their  being  in  England  gave  him  a 
sort  of  uneasy  anxiety  which  he  endea- 
voured, at  first,  in  vain,  to  shake  off;  but 
reasoning  coolly  with  himself,  he  thought 
— "  How  can  their  being  at  such  a  dis- 
tance in  any  way  affect   me  ?      Yet   it 
seems  strange  that  they  should  so  sudden- 
ly emerge  from  their  retreat.     That  inso- 
lent  lady  Diana  had  been  in  Normandy : 
perhaps,"  thought  the  earl,  "  she  saw  them, 
and  advised  them  to  come  home :  she  is 
such  an  inconsistent  creature,  I  should  not 
wonder  at  any  thing  she  might  do.     Had 
that  cursed  family  gone  to  lady  Ashton's 
retired   seat  in   Wales,    I    should    have 
thought  nothing  of  their  coming  home  for 
a  few  months ;  but  at  Ashton  Park,  where 
they  are  so  publicly  known — where  the 
surrounding  gentry,  and  people,  indeed, 
of  every  class,  almost  worshipped  the  late 

sir  Edward  Ashton Pshaw!  Pshaw! 

F  5  what 
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what  are  their  doings  to  me  ?  The  day 
now  draws  near,  when  lady  Diana's  wealth 
will  all  come  into  my  family,  and  I  care 
not  what  becomes  of  her  or  her  friends  af- 
terwards. She  has  promised  that  not  one 
member  belonging  to  the  Ashton  family 
shall  be  invited  to  her  wedding,  and  that 
ought  to  make  me  perfectly  easy,  as  I 
know  when  that  harebrained  girl  makes  a 
promise,  her  word  is  as  fixed  as  fate."  And 
so  it  was;  but,  certainly,  whatever  were 
her  ladyship's  intentions,  she  had  not  pro- 
mised any  such  thing :  she  had  only  told 
him  to  make  himself  easy  on  that  head. 

In  the  midst  of  lord  Pyrwater's  cogita- 
tions, the  marquis  of  Rainsbury  was  an- 
nounced :  a  cloud  sat  on  his  brow,  not  ve- 
ry accordant  with  the  felicity  of  an  ex- 
pectant bridegroom.  He  too  had  heard 
of  the  arrival  of  the  Ashtons  i  and  though 
he  felt  certain  that  his  cousin  would  not 
be  so  indiscreet  as  so  to  offend  some  cha- 
racters belonging  to  the  world  of  fashion, 
whom  he  found  she  had  invited,  as  to  ask 

any 
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any  part  of  lady  Ashton's  family  to  wit- 
ness their  nuptials,  yet  her  coming  to 
England,  with  her  daughters,  precisely  at 
this  period,  had  conjured  up  many  a  pleas- 
ing, many  a  painful  remembrance.  Ash« 
ton  Park  seemed  present  to  his  view — 
every  apartment  he  had  so  lately  explored, 
when  he  visited  Devonshire,  at  the  time 
the  family  was  in  town — the  portraits,  the 
drawings  in  the  pavilion — every  favourite 
plant,  which  the  gardener  had  shewn  him, 
belonging  to  Miss  Sophia,  and  which,  the 
honest  man  told  him,  had  been  reared  and 
cherished  by  her  fair  hand. 

Just  as  these  thoughts  had  succeeded 
each  other  in  his  perturbed  breast,  he 
opened  the  precious  casket  containing  the 
picture  of  his  still-loved  Sophia. — "  One 
last  look,"  thought  he,  "  I  may  surely  be 
indulged  with:  such  an  indulgence  will 
too  soon  be  a  crime,  because  I  fear  I  ne- 
ver can  regard  it  without  wishing  that  I 
could  have  called  the  dear  original  mine. 
Come,  then,  too-dearly-beloved  object !  let 
F  6  me 
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me  take  one  last  look — and  then  farewell 
for  ever!"  Just  as  he  was  about  to  break 
the  seal,  the  thought  of  the  rustic  he  had 
met  carrying  the  child,  who  answered  to 
his  questions  by  so  many  nods  and  winks 
towards  Ashton  Park,  and  next  the  fatal 
scene  of  the  masquerade  supper,  shot  across 
his  memory. — "  Ah !  she  is  guilty !"  thought 
he.  "  Go  back,  false  image  of  beauty,  pu- 
rity, and  love !  go  to  thy  dark  recess,  and 
wound  not  my  sight  again !  Oh,  my  vir- 
tuous, spotless  cousin !  I  am  guilty  of  in- 
fidelity towards  thee,  by  nourishing  this 
predilection  for  a  deceitful  syren!  Hea- 
ven grant  that  I  may  prove  myself  a  de- 
serving husband  to  such  a  female  as  thou 
art !"  He  then  hastily  turned  the  patent 
spring-lock  of  the  casket,  from  which  he 
fled  as  from  a  basilisk ;  and  to  banish  every 
thought  that  was  connected  with  it,  he 
went  to  pay  a  morning-visit  to  his  uncle. 
"  Why,"  said  lord  Pyrwater,  "  you  look, 
boy,  as  if  you  had  been  married  two  or 
three  months  to  your  vixen  cousin,  and 

as 
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as  I  should  look,  if  I  had  been  her  hus- 
band but  a  few  hours." 

"  I  saw  her  ladyship's  carriage,"  said 
lord  Rainsbury,  forcing  a  smile,  "  turn  out 
of  the  square  just  as  I  came  in.  Have 
your  lordship  and  my  lively  cousin  been 
sparring  this  morning?" 

"  Oh,  no,  no !"  said  the  earl,  peevishly. 
"  Only  she  always  will  take  up  that 
shameless  little  hussy's  cause — that  So- 
phia Ashton;  and  then  she  always  will 
maintain  that  she  is  innocent." 

"  Ay,  sir !"  said  the  marquis,  "  I  never 
knew  a  truly-virtuous  woman  but  was  in- 
dulgent to,  and  loth  to  think  ill  of  her 
own  sex.  I  have  seen,  my  lord,  many 
instances  in  France  and  Italy,  as  well  as 
here,  that  when  a  lady  was  bitter  in  her 
invectives  against  the  lively  and  free- 
hearted of  their  own  sex,  they  have  gene- 
rally committed  a  few  fauoo-pas  them- 
selves, or,  at  best,  their  reputations  were 
very  equivocal." 

"  Lady  Diana,"   said  lord  Pyrwater, 

"is 
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"  is  such  a  dragon,  that  no  man  dare  at- 
tempt to  take  any  freedom  with  her ;  there- 
fore I  have  no  doubt  but  you  will  have  a 
virtuous  wife  in  her  ladyship,  at  all  events; 
and  you  may  buy  as  many  free-hearted 
ones  as  you  please,  for  the  bitter  pill  of 
matrimony  she  causes  you  to  swallow  (and 
bitter  it  must  be  from  her)  is  so  devilishly 
well  gilded,  that  it  must  go  glibly  down  : 
I  would  not  else  be  so  strenuous  for  this 
match,  that  is,  if  I  had  any  regard  for  your 
domestic  happiness." 

"  Oh,  my  lord,  my  cousin  has  very  fine 
qualities !" 

"  It  may  be  so,"  replied  his  lordship ; 
"  but,  hang  me  if  I  think  you  like  her ! 
I  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  you  hate 
her  almost  as  cordially  as  I  do  at  this  mo- 
ment." 

"  Hate,  my  lord !"  reiterated  the  mar- 
quis, "  hate  my  own  cousin,  the  daughter 
of  my  dear  mother's  only  sister !  No,  sir ! 
I  have  ever  felt  the  tender  regard  of  a  bro- 
ther towards  her  ladyship ;  and  though  I 

confess 
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confess  I  never  experienced  for  her  a  softer 
inclination,  yet  I  hope  that  fixed  esteem 
will  soon  be  converted  into  the  more  ec- 
static love  of  a  husband ;  she  is  well  worthy 
of  it.  She  is  handsome,  virtuous,  accom- 
plished, and  truly  benevolent,  for  her  im- 
mense fortune  scarce  suffices  for  the  exer- 
cise of  her  numerous  charities ;  she  is  well 
read,  an  excellent  musician,  paints  admir- 
ably, and,  for  a  lady  of  quality  that  has 
not  travelled  much  abroad,  is  a  very  good 
linguist.  How  can  a  man  of  any  mind 
be  unhappy  with  such  a  woman  ?  Even 
if  he  does  not  feel  beforehand  that  entire 
preference  attached  to  the  chosen  object  of 
ardent  love,  which  I  think  ought  to  pre- 
cede the  matrimonial  tie,  yet  his  regard 
will  increase  every  day  towards  an  accom- 
plished female,  whom  he  has  moreover 
sworn  to  love  and  cherish  as  long  as  he 
lives."  Here  an  involuntary  sigh  heaved 
the  breast  of  the  marquis. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,"  said  lord  Pyrwater, 
affecting  not  to  notice  his  nephew's  emo- 
tion. 
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tion,  "  the  Diana  comes  to  you  a  vessel 
richly  laden ;  she  is  a  well-freighted  galoon 
— nay,  she  is  a  very  mine  of  wealth  ;  and 
I  am  happy  to  find  that  you  are,  at  last, 
well  satisfied  with  the  prize  bequeathed 
you  by  the  dying  parents  of  yourself  and 
of  that  lady.  Recollect,  my  dear  fellow, 
whatever  she  may  have  squandered  of  a 
large  independent  fortune,  that  she  yet 
brings  with  her,  on  the  day  of  marriage, 
sufficient  to  purchase  you  one-half  of  the 
fairest  beauties  in  Christendom,  some  of 
which  may  be  more  to  your  lovesick  fancy 
than  the  majestic  and  haughty -looking 
Diana.  Indeed  I  was  about  to  say,  that 
even  the  lovely  Sophia  Ashton  might  not 
be  unkind  to  you,  now  that  you  know  her 
for  what  she  is,  that  is,  if  you  choose  to 
succeed  to  another  favoured  swain.  Per- 
haps, if  she  found  the  exorbitant  fortune 
her  father  left  her  doubled  by  the  gene- 
rosity of  such  a  handsome  young  man  as 
yourself,  she  might  return  that  love,  which 
she  always,  I  thought,  seemed  very  willing 

to 
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to  bestow.  Come,  come!  why  blush? 
Many  have  perceived,  as  well  as  myself, 
that  you  loved  the  girl,  and  Miss  Sophia, 
the  fond  and  tender,  knew  it  too ;  but  I 
did  not  think  then  she  could  be  so  easily 
won.  If  I  had  thought  it,  she  was  such  a 
charming  creature,  that  I  should  have  been 
almost  tempted  to  have  laid  an  earl's  co- 
ronet at  her  feet." 

Disgusted  at  his  uncle's  want  of  feeling, 
and  still  more  at  his  principles,  lord  Rains- 
bury  shortened  his  visit,  which  he  had 
made  merely  to  banish  from  his  mind 
those  thoughts  that  would  intrude,  and 
which  he  little  thought  would  have  been 
revived  by  the  earl,  as  he  had,  for  some 
time,  been  very  careful  of  naming  any  of 
the  Ashton  family.—"  He  little  thinks," 
thought  the  marquis,  "  that  I  have  settled 
every  shilling  of  lady  Diana's  fortune  on 
herself  She  styled  me  generous — she 
said,  I  should  not  find  her  ungrateful,  and 
that  she  would  serve  me  in  a  way  JL  little 
thought  of  She  is  a  noble-minded  crea- 
ture ; 
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ture ;  I  must  be  happy  with  such  a  wife, 
if  it  is  not  my  own  fault.  But  why  does 
my  perverse  heart  sink,  like  a  leaden 
weight  in  my  bosom,  when  I  think  on 
the  now-fast-approaching  day  that  is  to 
bind  me  to  her  for  life  ?  Oh,  Sophia,  So- 
phia, wouldst  thou  had  ne'er  been  born !" 
The  marquis,  wishing  to  fly  from 
thought,  and,  if  possible,  from  himself, 
mounted  a  fine  bay  horse,  a  present  from 
his  bride-elect,  and  repaired  to  Hyde-park. 
There  he  met  lady  Diana,  accompanied  by 
sir  Lucius  Torrington,  and  followed  by 
two  grooms ;  the  whole  party  mounted  on 
fine  blood-horses.  The  marquis  chatted 
with  his  cousin,  who  was  in  delightful 
spirits ;  and  he,  in  a  great  measure,  reco- 
vered his  own ;  yet  he  could  not  forbear 
asking  himself — "  Why  is  it  that  I  feel 
not  the  least  emotion  of  jealousy,  which  I 
certainly  should,  if  I  really  loved,  at  seeing 
this  man  of  fashion  continually  the  shadow 
of  her  who  in  a  very  few  days  will  be  my 
wife?" 

They 
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They  promised,  with  the  most  perfectly 
easy  and  modish  nonchalance,  to  meet  at 
the  opera  in  the  evening,  where  they 
were  joined  by  the  earl  of  Pyrwater ;  and 
all  was  harmony,  good-humour,  and  secu- 
rity. 

Mr.  Hawthorn  too  was  destined  to  be 
in  high  luck  the  following  morning.  As 
he  was  taking  a  stroll  through  the  park, 
he  became,  on  a  sudden,  weary  of  pacing 
the  Mall,  and  he  turned  round  by  the 
guardhouse  near  Buckingham-gate,  in- 
tending to  saunter  down  the  Birdcage- 
walk,  and  then  go  out  by  the  way  of  Great 
George-street. 

As  he  passed  the  guardhouse,  he  saw  a 
woman,  without  any  hat  or  bonnet  on, 
with  a  red  cloak  hanging  behind  her 
shoulders ;  and  as  she  turned  round,  her 
eyes  just  met  his. — "  Och !  Hivin  bless 
your  honour's  noble  face,  and  I  hope  I  see 
you  well,  do  I  ?  and,  och  !  how  brave  and 
hearty  your  honour's  honour  looks,  sure !" 

"  Why,  Mrs.  O'Kay,  I  am  very  glad  to 

see 
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see  you,"  said  Hawthorn,  "  looking  so  fat 
and  so  tidy." 

"  Och,  botheration !"  said  she,  in  a  whis- 
per, "  how  can  you  be  after  calling  me  by 
the  name  of  that  wicked  spalpeen  ?  Don't 
you  see  I'm  talking  to  my  own  mother's 
son,  my  brother?  He  never  knowed  as 
I  went  after  false-hearted  O'Kay ;  he  only 
knows  me  by  my  right  name,  Mrs.  Gal- 
lacher,  an  plase  your  honour." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mrs.  Gallacher — 
now  I  recollect  your  name  perfectly ;  but 
cannot  you  walk  on  a  little  way  with  me  ?" 

"  Och,  sure,  yes,  a  stip  or  two,will  I." 

"  To  think,"  resumed  Havv^thorn,  "  I 
should  make  such  a  mistake  in  the  name ! 
But  did  you  not  tell  me  you  left  Ireland, 
to  follow  one  O'Kay,  whom  you  called 
false-hearted?  and  I  thought  you  might 
go  by  his  name,  though  he  bad  a  wife,  it 
seems :  he  was  a  haymaker." 

"  A  haymaker !  a  haymaker !"  repeated 
the  angry  Hibernian  lass,  "  a  haymaker 
yourself!  No,  indeed  !  Patrick  O'Kay  was 

a  gentle- 
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a  gentleman  soldier  all  his  life,  and  as  fine 
a  handsome  fellow  as  ever  was  seen  ;  he 
stood  six  feet  three  without  his  shoes,  long 
life  to  him,  wicked  and  ungrateful  as  he 
is  !  He's  now  gone  out  quartermaster 
Serjeant  of  his  regiment  to  the  East  Indies, 
and  has  taken  his  wife  with  him ;  may  the 
curse  of  St.  Patrick  light  on  her !" 

"  Well,  but  come,  my  good  Mrs.  Gal- 
lacher !  you  know  you  did  me  once  a  piece 
of  real  service,  for  which  I  hope  I  paid  you 
sufficiently  ?" 

"  Ah,  indeed  did  you  !  Blessings  on  your 
honour's  noble  heart  for  it !  and  it  quite 
sit  me  up  in  the  world,  for  I  keep  a  little 
bit  of  a  shop  in  Toth ill-street,  Westmin- 
ster, where  I  sell  bacon,  and  cheese,  and 
candles,  and  wood,  and  matches,  and  all 
other  kinds  of  grocery ;  and  I  make  a  pretty 
penny,  by  serving  the  soldiers,  for  ready 
money,  with  red  herrings,  and  a  few  other 
vegetables,  when  they  are  in  season." 

"  Now,  my  good  Mrs.  Gallacher,"  said 
Mr.  Hawthorn,  "  I  find  you  have  the 

fault 
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fault  of  all  your  country — you  will  let 
your  tongue  run  on  too  fast.  I  am  fear- 
ful of  your  indiscretion.  Recollect  that 
you  promised  to  be  as  secret  as  the  grave 
about  what  you  did  for  me  concerning 
that  child  which  we  brought  to  town." 

"  Och !  and  who  ever  doubted  the  word, 
or  the  oath,  of  Katty  Gallacher?  Didn't 
I  swear,  by  the  Hill  of  Howth,  and  by  the 
blessed  St.  Patrick  himself,  and  didn't  I 
cross  my  fingers  thus  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Hawthorn ;  "  but  you 
must  take  that  oath  again." 

"  Och  !  and  sure  I  think  once  is  enough ! 
And  pray,  sir,  how  is  little  master  ?  I  hope 
no  harm  has  befallen  him." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Hawthorn;  "  he's  as 
happy  as  a  king  with  his  own  mother." 

"  And  may  all  the  saints  be  blessed  for 
that  good  news  !"  i 

"  Did  not  I  tell  you,  at  the  time,"  re- 
sumed Hawthorn,  "  that  you  was  doing  a 
good  action  when  you  took  him  from  that 
mean  cottage?" 

"Och! 
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"  Och !  and  so  you  did,  sure  enough  !" 

"  Well,  my  poor  woman,  I  have  an- 
other offer  to  make  you;  I  know  that 
every  one  loves  the  country  in  which  they 
are  born." 

"  Ah !  but  I  love  better  to  live  in  this 
country  than  in  mine,"  said  Mrs.  Gal- 
lacher. 

"  Not,"  replied  Hawthorn,  "  if  you  was 
made  richer  in  your  own  country,  put  into 
a  better  way  of  business,  and  not  obliged 
to  work  so  hard,  where  you  could  hold  up 
your  head  above  your  neighbours  ?" 

"  Och  !"  said  the  Irishwoman,  "  and  so 
much  the  worse,  perhaps,  for  me.  If  I 
had  much  property,  I  might  not  be  able 
to  sleep  safely  in  my  bed ;  for  in  the  town 
I  came  from,  they're  all  cutting  one  an- 
other's troats,  the  m ore's  the  pity ;  and  so, 
your  honour,  I'd  rather  stay  here,  where  I 
can  sleep  paceably  in  my  bed,  and  keep 
what  little  I  am  against  a  rainy  day." 

"  I  am  sorry,  Mrs.  Gallacher,"  said  Haw- 
thorn, "  that  you  choose  to  stand  in  your 

own 
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own  light.  If  you  will  go  to  Ireland,  and 
promise  me  never  to  come  back,  I'll  not 
only  give  you  a  hundred  pounds  down, 
but  also  money  to  set  you  up  in  business, 
and  some  stock  to  begin  with." 

"  Och !  and  all  those  grand  offers  might 
be  almost  enough  to  tempt  a  queen ;  but, 
plase  your  honour,  I've  nothing  now  to 
tie  me  to  Ireland,  and  I'd  rather  remain 
where  I  am." 

"  Well  then  you  must  take  the  same 
solemn  oaths  again,  that  you  never  will 
divulge  to  any  one  my  getting  you  to  take 
away  the  child." 

"  Och  !  bad  luck  to  taking  oaths  over 
again !  I  would  not  do  it  for  the  world  for 
the  same  thing ;  'tis  the  sure  way  of  hav- 
ing sacrets  discovered." 

"  There  is  one  thing  you  know,  if  you 
do  tell,"  said  Hawthorn,  "  or,  if  you  do  not 
know,  it  is  fit,  for  your  own  safety,  that  you 
should,  that  we  shall  both  be  punished.  I 
shall  be  made  to  pay  a  good  round  sum  for 
setting  you  on ;  that  I  don't  mind — I  can 

afford 
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afford  it,  though  I  should  not  like,  cer- 
tainly, to  have  my  name  blazoned  about : 
notwithstanding  that,  however,  it  will  very 
soon  be  proved,  that  what  I  did  was  for  the 
child's  advantage;  but  as  for  you,  poor 
misguided  woman !  you  would  certainly 
be  hanged,  if  you  was  discovered  to  have 
actually  stolen  the  boy ;  so  consider  of  it, 
how  necessary  it  is  that  you  should  be  si- 
lent as  the  grave  about  this  business ;  and 
neither  let  threats  nor  promises  bribe  you 
to  violate  your  first  promises  to  me." 

The  wily  Hawthorn  had  observed,  that 
Mrs.  Gallacher  had  appeared  frightened, 
when  he  had  said  she  would  certainly  be 
hanged ;  but  at  the  conclusion  of  his  speech, 
she  said — "  And  have  not  I  been  after 
telling  your  honour,  that  I  will  never  tell 
nobody  any  more  of  what  is  between 
your  honour's  honour  and  m.yself  ?" 

Hawthorn  did  not  exactly  understand 
her ;  he  was  willing  to  lay  the  words  any 
more  to  her  Irish  blunders;  but  fear  pre- 
dominated, and  he  said — "  What  is  it  you 
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mean  by  telling  any  body  any  more? 
What  then,  you  have  been  tattling  already 
— have  you  ?  If  I  find  you  have,  I'll  fire 
your  dirty  shop,  and  burn  you  and  your 
red  herrings  and  bacon  together ;  but  I  be- 
lieve I  had  better  leave  you  to  the  hang- 
man, for  he'll  be  sure  to  have  you,  with 
your  gossiping  tongue." 

"Ah,"  says  Mrs.  Gallacher,  "  and  there's 
no  telling  who  he  may  get  hold  of  next ! 
But  as  to  my  shop  being  dirty,  it's  as  clane 
as  your  face,  and  more  so  than  your  deeds ; 
I  am  sure  o'  that — am  I.  I'm  not  to  be 
frightened  out  of  my  senses  in  that  man- 
ner by  you,  when  I've  done  nothing  at  all 
at  all.  And  pray,  if  any  thing  should 
come  to  light,  wasn't  there  other  people  in 
the  stagecoach,  beside  yourself,  as  all 
seemed  to  know  you  ?  and,  asking  your 
pardon,  they  did  not  think  very  well  of 
yovi,  I  believe.  And,  pray  now,  did  not 
they  see  the  child  with  me?" 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Hawthorn  ;  "  but  the 
boy's  face  was  hid.     However,  I  do  not 

wish 
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wish  to  hurt  you ;  and  I  am  sorry  I  let  my 
passion  carry  me  so  far  as  to  make  me 
threaten  to  injure  you.  I  wish  to  befriend 
you ;  therefore  come,  my  good  girl,  think 
of  the  handsome  proposals  I  have  made 
you.  Here,  take  this  direction,  and  call 
at  my  lodgings,  if  you  should  alter  your 
mind,  at  three  o'clock  to-morrow  after- 
noon." 

"  Oh!  I  shall  never  alter  my  mind," 
said  Mrs.  Gallacher,  "  because  I  might  as 
well  be  transported  at  once;  for  though 
it's  to  my  own  country  you  would  be  after 
sending  me,  you  want  to  bind  me,  by  an 
oath,  niver  to  come  back  to  England ;  and 
I  know  as  much  as  this,  that  though  they 
hang  a  hungry  wretch  in  this  country  for 
staling  a  sheep,  yet  child-staling  is  only 
transportation,  at  worst." 

"  What  must  I  do  with  this  woman  ?" 
thought  Hawthorn. — "  Hussy,"  said  he, 
to  her,  "  if  you  dare  to  betray  me !" 

"  Och !  and  let  your  honour's  honour 

make  yourself  par/^c%  aisy  about  that; 
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it  is  not  in  the  heart  of  Katty  Gailacher 
to  betray  any  one  that's  kind  to  her ;  so 
go,  and  be  aisy  all  your  life,  for  any  mivS- 
chief  that  she  can  now  do  you.  I'm  not 
such  a  fool,  your  honour,  to  cut  my  own 
troatr 

So  saying,  Katty  laughed,  and  shewed 
her  white  teeth,  while  Hawthorn  felt 
more  comforted  by  this  last  assurance  than 
by  any  thing  she  had  said  before,  and 
quitted  her,  to  go  immediately  to  Mrs. 
Horton,  to  whom  he  imparted  all  that  had 
passed,  and  who  assured  him,  she  felt  con- 
fident that  he  had  now  nothing  to  fear 
from  Mrs.  Gallacher's  indiscretion,  who, 
they  both  agreed,  would  be  silent  for  her 
own  sake.  Thus  was  Mr.  Hawthorn,  like 
his  noble  coadjutor,  lord  Pyr water,  com- 
forted by  the  phrase  of — "  Be  easy  !" 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


A  Whimsical  Wedding, 

Now  that  we  have  described  the  security 
of  mind  enjoyed  by  those  persons  who 
were  chiefly  employed  in  the  plot  against 
the  much-injured  Sophia  Ashton,  we  beg 
leave  to  transport  our  readers,  in  idea,  to 
the  sumptuous  drawing-room  of  the  earl 
of  Pyrwater,  at  his  town  residence  in 
Grosvenor-square,  and  which  apartment 
was  fitted  up,  on  this  great  occasion,  the 
wedding  of  the  marquis  of  Rainsbury  with 
lady  Diana  Wentworth,  in  the  most 
splendid  manner.  A  beautiful  fancy  altar 
had  been  erected  at  the  upper  end  of  this 
superb  apartment,  whereon  were  depicted 
all  the  smiling  loves  and  graces.  Hymen, 
with  his  flaming  torch,  billing  doves,  and 
G  3  all 
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all  the  attributes  of  Cupid,  were  there  dis- 
played in  the  most  expensive  enamel  and 
choicest  gilding.  This  sacred  fane  was  in- 
tended, by  the  earl,  as  an  agreeable  sur- 
prise to  the  new-married  pair. 

The  duke  and  duchess  of  Arlington 
were  among  the  first  to  come  of  the  in- 
vited guests.  This  was  seldom  witnessed 
before ;  for  her  grace  was  always  one  of  the 
last  to  make  her  appearance  at  any  party, 
and  seemed,  in  general,  to  have  adopted 
that  maxim  of  Ovid,  which  that  poet  ex- 
presses as  follows : — 

**  Never  come Jirst  invited  to  a  feast; 
Rather  be  /«s/,  as  tiie  more  welcome  guest.** 

A  cool  gravity  now  sat  on  the  counte- 
nance of  the  duchess,  while  on  the  duke's 
was  a  shrewd  kind  of  smile,  which  made 
lord  Pyrwater  fancy  that  he  rather  re- 
garded his  fanciful  altar  with  a  satirical 
eye.  The  duchess,  hqwever,  was  profuse 
in  her  praises  of  his  lordship's  exquisite 
taste ;  and  who  could  ever  question  that  of 

the 
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the  elegant  duchess  of  Arlington?  The 
altar,  and  the  various  decorations,  with  the 
cyphers  interwoven  of  Alfred  and  Diana, 
met  with  the  most  flattering  encomiums 
from  her  grace,  and  highly  gratified  the 
pompous  earl ;  yet,  on  the  countenance  of 
the  duchess,  a  true  index  of  the  delicate 
and  benevolent  mind  within,  might  be 
discovered  an  expression  of  pity,  which 
the  earl  interpreted  to  proceed  from  a  con- 
viction, that  the  marquis  of  Rainsbury 
was  not  about  to  bestow  his  heart  with  his 
hand  before  that  altar  so  emblematic  of 
fervent  love. 

Her  grace  apologized  for  her  nephew, 
sir   Lucius   Torrington,   who,    she    said, 
could  not  come  till  it  was  very  late,  yet, 
she  trusted,  time  enough  before  the  mar-  * 
riage-ceremony  began. 

If  the  earl  of  Pyrwater  was  gratified  at 
seeing  some  of  the  first  nobles  in  the  land, 
though  he  would  rather  sir  Lucius  would 
not  come  at  all,  he  was,  at  the  same  time  as 
he  beheld  the  titled  and  highly-distin- 
G  4  guished 
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guished  throng,  with  their  wives,  sisters, 
and  daughters,  at  this  august  ceremony, 
truly  mortified  to  hear  the  gentleman- 
usher  announcing  Mrs.  Horton.  She  en- 
tered with  ease  and  grace,  and  walked  up 
the  drawing-room,  displaying  her  magni- 
ficent attire.  Delighted  to  mix  in  a  party 
that  was,  at  that  moment,  so  truly  select, 
her  eyes  beamed  all  their  wonted  lustre, 
as  in  her  days  of  youthful  beauty,  and  ri- 
valled the  exquisite  brilliants  that  com- 
posed the  diadem  on  her  brow.  Her  well- 
made  robe  of  white  and  silver  lama  con- 
cealed her  too  great  portion  of  embon- 
point  by  the  folds  of  its  elegant  drapery ; 
and  breathing  all  the  costly  perfumes  of 
the  East,  she  seemed  to  excite  universal 
admiration  and  whispers  of  applause; 
though,  from  a  few,  the  whisperings  con- 
sisted of — "  Who  is  she  ?"  The  answers — 
"  Oh !  a  female  nabob !"  The  higher-titled, 
stiff  nobility,  of  very  ancient  date,  express- 
ed, with  a  shrug,  their  surprise  at  lady 
Diana  Wen tworth  for  inviting  her ;   #fifle 

all 
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all  the  gentlemen  acknowledged  her  to  be 
a  pretty  woman,  and  the  noble  owner  of 
the  mansion  exchanged  with  her  a  few 
free  and  tender  glances. 

It  was  curious  however  to  behold,  in  the 
next  guest,  lady  Netterville,  in  the  habit 
she  had  worn  at  the  Arlington  masque- 
rade, which  our  readers  may  recollect  was 
a  personification  of  Observation,  Her 
ladyship  was  now  all  life  and  spirits :  there 
were  few  in  the  group  that  did  not 
tolerate  this  gossiping  scandal- monger. 
Riches,  when  accompanied  by  title,  go 
very  far,  and  the  constant  notice  also  of  a 
lady  who  inwardly  despised  her;  yet  she 
did  notice  her,  and  why,  we  have  explain- 
ed above,  and  who  was  no  less  a  female 
than  the  duchess  of  Arlington — she  who 
gave  laws  to  fashion  and  etiquette,  at  least 
to  the  poor  remains  of  that  last-mentioned 
article  that  is  now  left ;  so  that  there  were 
very  few  families,  indeed,  who  were  unac 
quainted  with  lady  Netterville.  To  all 
those  who  particularly  noticed  her,  she 
G  5  now 
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nowimparted  the  intelligence,  that  her  dear 
lady  Diana  Wentworth  had  requested  her 
to  come  in  that  dress,  because  every  body 
who  had  been  at  the  masquerade  given 
last  spring  by  the  duchess  of  Arlington, 
had  told  her  ladyship  how  peculiarly  be- 
coming it  was  to  her^^"  But,"  added  she, 
with  a  shrug,  to  one  of  her  scandalous  cro- 
nies among  the  nobility,  "  I  believe  this 
whimsical  bride  means  to  make  a  com- 
plete harlequinade  of  her  wedding." 

"  We  seem  indeed  a  motley  set,"  an- 
swered the  lady,  glancing  a  sidelong  leer 
at  Mrs.  Horton.  "  Who  is  she  though  ? 
Her  diamonds  are  uncommonly  fine." 

"  Oh,  my  love !"  said  the  ci-devant 
butcher's  daughter,  "  she  is  a  very  parti- 
cular friend  of  mine;  she  is  immensely 
rich,  the  widow  of  an  East-India  gover- 
nor, a  general  in  the  army ;  she  is  received 
everywhere  now,  though,  by-the-bye,  I 
was  the  first  who  introduced  her  to  my 
friend,  the  duchess  of  Arlington." 

Just  at  that  moment,  the  astonishment 

of 
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of  the  company  was  excited  at  the  en- 
trance of  Mr.  Hawthorn,  but  more  at  the 
strange  figure  he  exhibited  ;  he  was  habit- 
ed in  a  sporting- dress  of  green,  with  a  co- 
loured handkerchief  tied  round  his  neck, 
and  he  was  in  boots. 

The  earl  was  in  a  fever  when  he  first 
heard  his  name  announced  ;  but  when  he 
looked  on  his  strange  attire,  it  amounted 
almost  to  frenzy.  His  lordship  ventured 
to  go  up  to  him,  and  to  take  him  on  one 
side. — "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  you  are  in  boots, 
and  with  a  coloured  handkerchief  round 
your  neck!  I  wonder  how  my  people 
came  to  admit  you.  My  good  sir,  I  must 
request  you  to  go  out  and  change  your 
dress." 

"  It  was,  my  lord,"  said  Hawthorn, 
"  by  the  desire  of  lady  Diana  Wentworth, 
that  I  came  habited  in  the  way  you  see. 
She  told  me  she  was  resolved  that  every 
one  should  come  in  the  dress  that  most 
became  him ;  that  her  ladyship  had  once 
seen  me  in  that  of  a  sportsman,  and  she 
G  6  was 
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was  pleased  to  say,  that  I  never,  in  any- 
dress,  looked  so  well.  Here,  my  lord,  is 
the  note  I  received  with  the  card  of  invi- 
tation from  lady  Diana." 

The  earl  read  the  note,  wherein  her 
ladyship  had  further  said,  that  no  one 
would  be  admitted  unless  they  came  in 
the  dress  she  should  be  pleased  to  desire. 

A  chill  of  horror  crept  through  lord 
Pyrwater's  veins,  he  knew  not  how  to  ac- 
count for :  he  reflected  on  the  last  ambi- 
guous expressions  of  lady  Diana;  he  felt 
assured  that  she  had  some  scheme  in  view 
that  boded  him  no  good.  Anxiously  he 
looked  for  the  bride  and  bridegroom  to 
make  their  appearance ;  he  gazed  around, 
and  viewing  the  countenances  of  his  guests, 
he  beheld  them  marked  by  various  emo- 
tions :  the  spacious  apartment  was  almost 
filled,  but  yet  there  was  ample  room  for 
more ;  it  was  of  immense  dimensions,  equal 
in  size  to  that  where  the  sumptuous  sup- 
per of  the  duchess  of  Arlington  took  place, 
after   her   masquerade,   and  wherein  the 

duke 
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duke  had  regaled  the  princes  of  the  land. 
Lord  Pyrwater  turned  his  anxious  eyes 
on  the  duchess,  who  seemed  to  be  in  that 
fluttering  kind  of  agitation  which  causes 
the  person  so  agitated  almost  to  sicken  in 
expectation  of  some  great  event. 

At  length  the  reverend  dean  was  an- 
nounced; he 'was  punctual  to  the  time 
fixed  on  (half.past  ten),  but  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  had  not  yet  arrived.  In  a  few 
minutes  however  they  entered.  The  mar- 
quis, elegantly  habited  in  the  newest  style 
of  fashion,  led  in  the  bride,  who,  on  that 
evening,  looked  so  very  handsome,  that 
lord  Rainsbury  felt  really  proud  of  such  a 
prize,  and  bore  on  his  countenance  the  ex- 
ulting glow  of  a  happy  bridegroom.  Her 
ladyship  was  dressed  in  the  habit  of 
Truth,  exactly  like,  though  rather  more 
decorously  modest  than  that  of  Mrs.  Hor- 
ton  at  the  eventful  masquerade;  yet  it 
was  so  similar  in  every  other  respect,  that 
all  were  struck  with  it.  The  texture  of 
lady  Diana's   dress  was  however  so  fine 

and 
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^nd  light,  that  it  displayed  all  the  contour 
of  her  fine  form  to  advantage,  while  the 
brilliant  sun  glittered  on  her  well-made 
bosom,  and  by  its  dazzling  irradiation, 
seemed,  like  the  power  she  was  personat- 
ing, to  strike  its  beams  to  the  inmost  re- 
cesses of  the  heart. 

After  paying  her  compliments  to  the 
different  nobles  who  came  to  witness  this 
splendid  ceremony,  her  ladyship  went  up 
to  Mrs.  Horton. — "  You  see,  Mrs.  Hor- 
ton,"  said  she,  "  how  much  I  admire  your 
taste.  I  did  right  to  trust  to  you  for  your 
own  dress  this  evening :  you  are  indeed 
superb — a  little  empress  of  the  East.  But 
I  heard  of  this  costume  that  you  wore  at 
the  duchess  of  Arlington's  masqued  fete, 
and  I  thought  it  would  make  a  lovely 
bridal  dress — so  I  stole  the  idea  from  you." 

Mrs.  Horton  looked  round,  triumphant ; 
she  was  exalted  to  the  clouds,  but  her 
bold  eyes  were  cast  down,  as  lady  Diana 
very  seriously  added — "  What  state  in  life 
should  be  more  the  emblem  of  Truth  than 

that 
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that  of  a  wedded  wife  ?"  Her  ladyship 
then  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  as  she 
viewed  Mr.  Hawthorn  from  top  to  toe. — 
"  Oh,  this  will  never  do !"  said  she  ;  "  but 
it  is  my  fault :  that  green  coat — it  is  a  bad 
colour  at  a  wedding ;  it  is  emblematic  of 
being  forsaken.  I  have  such  a  pretty 
country  peasant's  dress,  of  a  light  drab  co- 
lour, that  was  worn  at  a  kind  of  carnival 
by  a  very  particular  friend  of  the  Ashton 
family :  there  are  red  garters,  tied  in  knots 
and  long  ends,  at  the  knees ;  blue  yarn 
stockings,  and  every  thing  in  character: 
the  whole  dress,  however,  is  made  of  the 
most  costly  materials,  and  such  as  no  gen- 
tleman need  be  ashamed  to  wear.  Come," 
added  she,  seeing  him  hesitate,  "  I  am 
sure  you  will  not  refuse  to  put  it  on  to 
oblige  me." 

"  I  would,"  said  Hawthorn,  "  do  any 
thing  to  oblige  your  ladyship,  but  really 
I  must  say,  this  seems  like  holding  me  up 
to  ridicule." 

"  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Hawthorn,"  said 

she. 
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she,  "  I  never  had,  I  hope,  any  of  the  in- 
solence of  high  birth  about  me  ;  I  look  on 
you,  I  must  say,  of  as  great  importance 
as  any  guest  who  honours  my  nuptials  this 
evening.  What  character  can  be  more 
respectable  than  that  of  a  worthy  English 
country  gentleman  ?" 

Hawthorn,  though  he  trembled  with 
agitation,  and  though  he  cursed  her  in  his 
heart  for  a  deceitful  hussy — "  Yet," 
thought  he,  "  if  I  do  not  put  on  that  dress, 
which  I  remember  but  too  well,  I  shall 
actually  appear  guilty.  But  where  is  the 
dress,  my  lady  ?"  said  he. 

"  Oh,  here !"  said  her  ladyship.  "  Lord 
Pyrwater  has  obliged  me  by  lending  me 
two  or  three  of  his  apartments.  Inquire 
for  my  woman,  and  she  will  instruct  you 
what  to  do.  Do  not  be  vexed  about  the 
figure  you  may  make ;  you  will  see  some 
much  more  ridiculous — such  as  Cupids, 
fisherwomen — in  short,  I  cannot  tell  you 
all ;  but  if  they  laugh  at  you,  you  can  laugh 
at  them." 

Hawthorn 
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Hawthorn  descended  the  spacious  stair- 
case, and  followed  her  ladyship's  woman 
in  sullen  silence :  she  placed  him  under 
the  care  of  the  marquis  of  Rainsbury's 
valet  de  chambre ;  and  Mr.  Hawthorn,  in 
the  identical  dress  in  which  he  had  deli- 
vered the  infant  to  Sophia  Ashton,  entered 
the  drawing-room,  recognised  by  all,  but 
to  the  great  consternation  and  dismay  of 
several  that  were  there  assembled. 

Lady  Diana  cordially  shook  him  by  the 
hand. — "  This  kind  compliance  with  my 
wishes,"  said  she,  "  shall  not  make  the 
worse  for  you." 

The  earl  of  Pyr water,  who  was  ready 
to  sink  with  an  accumulation  of  con- 
science wounds  and  guilty  terrors,  went 
up  to  lady  Diana,  as  he  hung  on  the  arm 
of  the  venerable  dean. — "  Lady  Diana," 
said  the  earl,  "  it  is  almost  eleven  :  the 
dean,  you  well  know,  is  not  fond  of  late 
hours :  come,  let  the  ceremony  take  place." 

"  My  dear  papa,"  said  she,  as  she  fondly 
took  the  good  dean's  hand  in  both  of  hers, 

"  do 
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"  do  not  look  so  solemn  at  me;  you  used 
to  laugh  at  your  giddy  Diana ;  now,  I  am 
sure,  mine  is  a  laughable  wedding — is  it 
not  r 

"  My  dear  lady  Diana,"  said  the  dean, 
with  increased  seriousness,  "  there  is  a 
time  for  all  things:  I  have  laughed  at 
your  innocent  mirth  in  sportive  scenes, 
but  this  is  one  of  the  most  solemn  in  our 
lives ;  all  kind  of  trifling  on  such  an  occa- 
sion is  misplaced ;  nay,  more,  it  is  repre- 
hensible." 

"  Oh,  dear !"  said  she,  carelessly,  "  my 
marriage  is  farcical,  and  the  greatest  farce 
is  the  ceremony  that  is  now  very  soon  to 
take  place." 

"  You  are  wrong,  lady  Diana,"  said  the 
dean — "  very  wrong ;  and  I  feel  really 
displeased  with  you." 

"  Come,  come,  sir,"  said  tjie  impatient 
lord  Pyrwater,  "  let  her  call  it  a  farce  if 
she  chooses.  Come,  lady  Diana,  the  bride^ 
groom  waits.  My  dear  reverend  sir,  she 
has  too  much  good  sense  to  trifle,  and  too 

much 
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much  piety,  when  the  ceremony  begins, 
not  to  feel  the  solemnity  of  it  as  she 
ought." 

"  What !"  said  lady  Diana,  withdrawing 
her  hand  from  lord  Pyr water,  who  was 
taking  it  to  lead  her  to  the  altar,  "  before 
my  guests  are  all  come !  No,  no !  stay 
but  a  little  while,  and  then,  if  lord  Rains*, 
bury  desires  it,  I  will  be  made  his  wife 
with  all  my  heart." 

'•'  You  know  well,  my  dear  cousin,"  said 
the  marquis,  "  how  much  I  desire  it." 

**  A  little  time,  my  good  lord,  will 
shew,"  said  her  ladyship. 

We  have  read  of  the  wonderful  effects 
of  the  Gorgon's  head  on  those  who  dared 
to  look  on  it ;  and  though  the  yet-beauti- 
ful face  of  lady  Ashton  had  not  quite  that 
petrifying  quality,  yet,  as  lord  Pyrwater 
turned  round  and  beheld  it,  it  struck  him 
with  indescribable  horror;  for  beside  her 
stood  her  daughter  Eliza,  habited  as  the 
goddess  Rada,  and  Mr.  Ayscough  as  the 
Hindoo  priest.      Lady  Diana  took  Miss 

Ashton 
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Ashton  by  the  band. — "  My  sweet  friend," 
said  sbe,  "  this  is  really  kind — better  late 
than  never :  you  are  come  very  late ;  but 
that  is  my  fault." 

The  Ash  tons  were  accustomed  always 
to  move  in  the  first  circles.  By  the  du- 
chess of  Arlington  lady  Ashton  and  her 
virtuous  daughter  were  now  welcomed 
most  cordially.  Mrs.  Hortori  was  in  an 
agony :  she  saw  the  man,  whom  alone  she 
had  ever  loved,  more  assiduous  than  ever 
about  the  woman  she  hated,  and  whose 
ruin  she  would  gladly  have  caused.  The 
earl,  in  a  whisper,  said  to  the  bride-elect — 
"  Lady  Diana,  you  have  falsified  your 
promise." 

"  In  what  respect,  my  lord  ?" 

*'  You  promised  me  not  to  invite  any 
one  of  the  Ashton  family." 

"  My  lord,  I  promised  no  such  thing; 
I  only  told  you  to  make  yourself  easyT 

"  Did  not  you  say,  my  lady,  that  you 
would  not  notice  one  sister,  to  hurt  the 
feelings  of  the  other?" 

"  Nor 
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"  Nor  is  it  my  intention  so  to  do — see 
if  it  is."  But  seeing  the  bridegroom  ap- 
proaching, and  requesting  her  no  longer 
to  delay  his  happiness,  she  added — "  Oh  ! 
I  am  now  ready,  if,  ere  I  approach  the 
altar,  you  find  no  just  cause  or  impedi- 
ment." At  that  moment  she  coughed, 
and  the  beautiful  little  Edgar  Atheling 
was  brought  in,  accompanied  by  a  female 
figure,  enveloped  in  a  thick  veil  from  head 
^to  foot. — "  Rainsbury,"  said  lady  Diana, 
with  a  solemn  tone,  "  behold  my  child  ! — 
this,  my  dear  pledge  of  faithful,  honour- 
able love,  which  was  so  generously  given 
by  that  honest  countryman  (pointing  out 
Hawthorn)  to  Miss  Sophia  Ash  ton.  Throw 
off  that  cloud,  sweet  injured  innocence! 
and  appear  again  in  that  Vestal  purity 
which  is  all  your  own,  exalted  victim  of 
mistaken  friendship,  and  your  own  rash 
vows!"  Her  ladyship  then,  gently  and 
politely,  took  off  the  veil,  and  Sophia  Ash- 
ton,  in  her  Vestal's  dress,  with  downcast 

eyes 
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eyes  and  blushing  cheek,  stood  before  the 
adnairing  company. 

The  earl  however  made  one  bold  ef- 
fort.— "  I  will  not  believe  a  word  you  ut- 
ter ;  and  if  it  is  true  that  the  child  is  yours, 
I  think  you  are  possessed  of  the  most 
matchless  effrontery." 

"  My  good  lord,"  retorted  lady  Diana, 
"  I  do  not  think  that  the  good  and  noble 
lady,  your  mother,  was  ever  accused  of 
effrontery  for  owning  you !  My  Edgar 
comes  too  of  noble  blood,  and  he  is  my 
legitimate  child  in  the  strictest  acceptation 
of  the  word.  I  was  married  to  his  father 
at  Gretna  Green,  eleven  months  before  our 
son  was  born.  AVe  returned  to  England 
immediately,  and  our  marriage  was  cele- 
brated, according  to  the  rites  of  our  church, 
in  one  of  our  northern  counties,  not  be- 
fore an  altar  blazing  with  gilded  quivers, 
hearts,  darts,  and  doves,  but  one  of  rude 
stone,  on  which,  however,  the  purest  in- 
cense of  devotion   had   ascended   to  the 

throne 
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throne  of  Heaven,  and  before  which  I  vow- 
ed to  be  constant  to  the  object  of  my 
choice  till  death.  Now,  my  dear  cousin, 
I  am  sure  you  do  not  wish  to  marry  the 
wife  of  this  dear  boy's  father,  especially  as 
that  father  yet  lives.  Oh  ye,  who  stole 
my  child  from  the  good  woman  under 
whose  care  I  had  placed  it,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sullying  the  character  of  a  spotless 
female !  oh,  ye  guilty  ones !  well  may  ye 
hang  down  your  heads !"  But  seeing  Mrs. 
Horton  and  Mr.  Hawthorn  endeavouring 
to  make  their  escape,  lady  Diana  resolute- 
ly placed  herself  at  the  entrance,  and  the 
duke  of  Arlington,  and  her  cousin  the 
marquis,  both  spontaneously  rushed  for- 
ward, and  placed  themselves  beside  her. 

"  The  police-officers  are  here,"  said  the 
duke,  "  as  is  usual  on  these  great  occa- 
sions, and  you  will  not  be  suffered  to  pass 
here  without  permission,  under  pain  of 
being  put  immediately  in  their  charge." 

"  You  shall  see,  too,"  said  lady  Diana, 
"  an  agent  you  employed  in  this  business 

before 
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before  you  go,  and  also  a  worthy  lady, 
who  recollected  her,  and  who  aided  me  in 
discovering  the  whole  of  your  nefarious 
plot." 

Mrs.  Bancroft,  elegantly  dressed,  now 
entered  the  apartment,  and  Sophia  Ash- 
ton  was  soon  pressed  to  the  maternal  bo- 
som of  her  affectionate  governess  ;  but 
the  sight  of  Mrs.  Clarkson  and  Mrs.  Gal- 
lacher  gave  much  greater  consternation  to 
Mr.  Hawthorn,  and  the  infamous  associ- 
ates in  his  guilt.  The  duke  of  Arlington 
then  commanding  silence,  they  detailed  all 
they  knew  of  the  little  Edgar;  and  then, 
with  a  handsome  present  from  the  intend- 
ed bride  and  bridegroom,  these  two  last 
were  suffered  to  withdraw,  though  Mrs. 
Gallacher  did  not  depart  without  a  severe 
reproof 

"  Now,  my  dear  cousin,"  said  lady  Dia- 
na, addressing  the  marquis  of  Rainsbury, 
seeing  his  eyes  rivetted  with  delight  on 
the  charming  Sophia,  who,  animated  by 
her    innocence   having' been  so  publicly 

proved, 
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proved,  her  countenance  was  flushed  with 
satisfaction,  modesty,  and  renewed  love 
towards  the  worthy  marquis,  **  come,  I 
will  not  detain  you  long  ;  it  is  only  to  re- 
quest that  you  will  not  harbour  a  thought 
injurious  to  the  virtue  of  her  whom  you 
was  about,  this  evening,  to  call  your  wife. 
And  ye  who  delight  in  the  propagation  of 
scandal,  where  Observation  is  only  em- 
ployed to  search  for  faults  and  follies,  to 
patch  up  a  tale  for  the  next  party !"  (here 
an  eyebeam  fell  on  lady  Netterville,  that 
deadened  all  the  lustre  of  her  searching 
eyes),  "  I  will  not  suffer  any  of  you  to 
bandy  about  the  name  of  Diana  Went- 
worth,  as  having  swerved  from  the  rules 
of  chastity,  her  sex's  highest  boast.  You 
shall  stay  and  behold  the  husband  of  my 
early  choice,  and  then  I  wish  you  not 

*  To  stand  upon  the  order  of  your  going, 
But  go  at  once.' 

For  the  truly- noble  Ashton  family  bids 

me  assure  you,  that  their  vengeance  is — 

VOL.  III.  H  forgiveness! 
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forgiveness  !  Go,  then,  and  scouted  and 
despised,  as  ye  will  be,  in  every  society^ 
go !  and,  if  ye  can,  be  happy ;  but  be  as- 
sured, happiness  ye  can  never  know  but 
by  sincere  amendment." 

Sir  Lucius  Torrington  now  entered,  and 
placed  himself  by  lady  Diana. 

"  Ah,  we  all  thought  so !"  remarked  the 
ladies. 

"  How  prone  is  thought  to  judge  amiss  !"^ 
said  her  ladyship.*  "  My  husband  is  a 
Torrington  ;  but  this  is  only  my  brother." 
A  very  handsome  young  man  now  placed 
himself  beside  lady  Diana,  whom  a  few  of 
the  ladies  recollected ;  but  they  were  very- 
much  astonished  to  see  him  again.  The 
duchess  of  Arlington  smiled,  and  then 
burst  into  tears  of  tenderness,  while  sir 
Lucius  regarded  him  with  all  the  glow  of 
fraternal  affection. — "  This  is  my  husband," 
said  lady  Diana,  "  long  since  numbered 
with  the  dead,  and  now  restored  to  life 
and  happiness!" 

The  earl  had  leaned  his  head  on  his 

hands. 
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hands,  and  had  not  looked  up  for  many 
minutes.  He  drew  near  to  look  on  the 
husband  of  lady  Diana,  when,  the  moment 
he  beheld  him,  he  gave  a  heavy  groan, 
and  sunk  down  at  his  feet  in  a  fit. 

Now  all  became  confusion  and  dismay : 
it  was  thought  the  earl  of  Pyrwater  was 
no  more,  and  lady  Diana  suffered  agony 
of  mind  inexpressible. — "  Oh,  what — what 
has  my  rashness  done !"  said  she,  while 
the  marquis  of  Rainsbury,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  two  or  three  gentlemen,  conveyed 
the  earl  to  his  chamber,  where  lord  Rains- 
bury  and  Torrington  were  busied  in  chaf- 
ing his  temples,  and  in  endeavouring  to 
recall  him  to  life,  till  the  arrival  of  an  emi- 
nent surgeon,  who,  after  having  bled  his 
lordship,  pronounced  there  was  no  danger. 
He  requested  that  lady  Diana  and  the 
marquis  would  be  with  him  as  much  as 
possible,  but  begged  that  the  earl  might 
not,  at  present,  see  any  one  that  might 
cause  him  too  much  emotion,  as  some- 
thing, he  was  sure,  weighed  very  heavily 
H  2  on 
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on  his  lordship's  spirits,  that  had  caused 
the  attack;  but  the  kindness  of  them,  who 
he  had  heard  had  been  the  chief  actors  in 
a  late  scene,  at  least  lady  Diana,  would 
shew  that  she  regarded  him  with  affection- 
ate forgiveness,  and  might  conduce  much 
to  his  restoration. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


Convalescence  and  Repe7itance. 

We  have  now  to  present  lady  Diana  Tor- 
rington  to  our  readers  in  a  new  character 
-T-no  more  the  bold  equestrian  lady,  de- 
scanting on  the  blood  and  merits  of  a 
horse,  which  dashing  notoriety  was  often 
only  assumed  to  conceal  the  violent  agita- 
tions of  an  aching  and  anxious  heart,  op- 
pressed with  the  weight  of  a  secret,  which, 
to  an   open   and  candid  mind,  becomes 

most 
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itlost  burthensome,  from  its  requisite  con- 
cealment. 

To  the  man  who  had  endeavoured  to 
injure  her  in  the  tenderest  point,  and  whom 
she  now  had  completely  in  her  power,  she 
proved  a  most  generous  vanquisher;  she 
was  his  soothing,  indefatigable,  and  ever- 
watchful  nurse;  she  smoothed  the  pillow 
of  the  guilty  earl ;  she  gave  him  his  me- 
dicines ;  she  shrunk  not  from  any  office 
the  bed  of  sickness  requires ;  she  prayed 
by  him,  and  comforted  him  like  a  kind 
ministering  angel ;  and  she  had  the  joyful 
gratification  of  hearing  his  speech  return, 
one  evening,  as  she  and  her  cousin  had 
been  watching  his  slumbers,  which  were 
then  calm,  and  he  waked  as  from  a  dream 
that  had  afforded  him  comfort;  yet  his 
speech  was  at  first  disjointed,  as  if  his  me- 
mory was  somewhat  impaired.  He  bless- 
ed them  both  fervently  and  often,  and  as 
often  asked  them  if  they  were  married? 
and  sometimes  he  said — "  What  are  you 
waiting  for  now  ?  why  are  you  not  mar- 
H  3  ried  ? 
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ried  ?  Is  not  the  dean  come  ?  How  late 
he  is!" 

Lady  Diana  laid  her  white  hand  on  his 
mouth,  kissed  his  forehead,  and  said,  she 
was  rejoiced  to  hear  him  speak ;  but  that 
he  must  now  be  very  quiet,  by  the  orders 
of  his  physician  and  surgeon,  and  she 
would,  at  some  future  time,  tell  him  all. 

By  the  skill  of  his  medical  attendants, 
and  the  kind  and  affectionate  care  of  his 
amiable  nephew  and  his  exalted  cousin, 
the  earl  of  Pyr water  was  soon  restored  to 
health  and  perfect  reason  :  his  age  pro- 
mised even  to  be  more  healthy  than  his 
prime;  one  disorder  seemed  to  have  been 
driven  out  by  another,  and  the  gout  en- 
tirely to  have  left  his  system,  through 
which  it  had  before  been  gradually  creep- 
ing. Such  has  been  known  to  be  the  case 
in  strong  constitutions,  where  the  human 
frame  has  been  enabled  to  recover  from 
some  very  violent  shock. 

The  earl  recollected,  at  length,  with 
painful   horror,  all   the   events   that  had 

taken 
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taken  place  on  the  evening  of  that  day, 
to  which  he  had  looked  forward  with  so 
much  expectation,  and  which  then  seemed 
to  bring  with  it  the  completion  of  all  his 
wishes.  By  degrees  the  prudence  of  lady 
Diana  encouraged  him  to  dwell  on  the  ex- 
traordinary incidents  of  that  night.  She 
rejoiced,  she  told  him,  that  the  innocence 
of  Sophia  Ashton  had  been  so  fully  prov- 
ed ;  and  though  her  delicacy  made  her 
speak  on  the  subject  with  moderation,  yet 
she  spoke  her  satisfaction  on  that  head 
with  cordiality.  She  then  begged  to  con- 
gratulate his  lordship  on  the  success  she 
had  had  in  not  suffering  him  to  be  impli- 
cated in  the  plot  against  Sophia;  adding, 
that  she  had  so  silenced  the  tongues  of  the 
guilty,  that  they  durst  not  now  accuse  his 
lordship. 

"  But,  my  dear  lady,"  said  lord  Pyrwa- 
ter,  "  I  know  not  what  to  think ;  I  am 
lost,  bewildered,  and  I  still  believe  I  only 
saw  a  fearful  vision,  conjured  up  to  dis- 
tract me.  The  hand  I  had  in  aiding  to 
H  4  give 
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give  your  boy  to  Sophia  Ashton  is  no- 
thing to  what  weighs  on  my  burthened 
conscience;  that  is  the  gnawing  worm 
that  never  dies.  Oh  that  I  could  banish 
the  remembrance  of  that  dreadful  deed  for 
ever !  But  dissipation  of  every  kind,  mid- 
night orgies,  ambitious  plans,  and  an  eager 
pursuit  after  every  new  system  of  infide- 
lity, made  me,  in  part,  forget  it ;  and  I 
looked  to  the  end  of  life  only  as  abhorred 
annihilation  !  That  is  impossible :  the  re- 
collection of  that  atrocious  act  has  again 
assailed  my  enhorrored  mind;  it  comes 
with  tenfold  force,  and  convinces  me  of 
the  retribution  of  an  offended  Deity. 
Speak,  lady  Diana,  for  it  imports  me  much 
to  know — tell  me  who  is  your  husband  ? 
Is  it  not  sir  Lucius  Torrington  ?" 

"  No,  my  dear  lord :  but  are  you  fully 
prepared,  and  have  you  fortitude  and 
strength  sufficient  to  hear  who  he  really 
is?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  yes !  I  can  hear  any  thing. 
Be  quick — I  am  on  the  rack ;  you  are  now 

styled 
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styled  lady  Diana  Torrington — what  Tor- 
rington  ?  Tell  me — but,  no — it  is  impos- 
sible— oh,  no !  the  sea  has  not  yet  given 
up  her  dead — no,  no !  major  Torrington 
sunk,  to  rise  no  more !" 

"  Be  calm,  or  I  will  not  tell  you  any 
thing.    Be  comforted,  however — he  lives !" 

"  Then  be  the  Almighty  ever  blessed 
for  preserving  his  life!  but  for  me  there 
is  no  pardon — my  guilt  is  the  same." 

"  No,  my  dear  lord,  render  thanks  to 
Heaven  that  you  were  not  guilty  of  actual 
murder:  repent  heartily  and  sincerely  of 
the  intention — never  despair,  for  the 

*  Mercies  of  Heaven  are  infinite." 

"  Go  on — go  on,  blest  harbinger  of  con- 
solation !"  said  the  earl,  pressing  the  hand 
of  lady  Diana  to  his  lips ;  "  tell  me,  from 
first  to  last,  about  your  marriage." 

"  Some  time,"  said  her  ladyship,  "  be- 
fore Edgar  Athehng  Torrington  was  pro- 
moted, through  his  worthy  brother's  means, 
in  the  army,  I  met  with  him  at  Taunton  ; 
H  5  and 
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and  a  regiment  or  two  lying  there,  the 
officers  had  some  very  pleasant  private 
balls,  where  Torrington  was  always  my 
partner :  an  intimacy  ensued,  and  Edgar 
once  saved  my  lifie,  when  I  was  in  immi- 
nent peril  from  an  unruly  horse.  We 
each  grew  more  and  more  attached  to  each 
other;  an  elopement  and  marriage  were 
the  consequence.  I  consented,  however, 
as  we  were  both  young,  and  I,  though 
accustomed  to  do  as  I  pleased  (not  exactly 
my  own  mistress  till  about  twelve  months 
ago),  consented  to  the  agonizing  separa- 
tion of  his  going  to  the  East  Indies,  from 
whence  he  was  to  return  as  soon  as  I  be- 
came quite  emancipated  from  control,  «nd 
we  were  to  avow  our  marriage." 

"  Oh !"  groaned  the  earl,  "  it  was  my 
cursed  ambition  that  led  me  on  to  mur- 
der !  He  told  me  he  loved  you,  and  that 
you  returned  his  love ;  but  he  did  not  say 
that  you  were  married :  yet  it  is  wonder- 
ful he  did  not;  for  I  had  so  insinuated 
myself  into  his  confidence,  that  he  seemed 

not 
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not  to  have  a  thought  concealed  from  me. 
He  knew  not  that  he  confided  this  to  one 
whom  such  a  secret  rendered  his  most 
mortal  foe,  as  I  travelled  under  the  ap- 
pellation  of  lord  Albany,  wishing  to  be  as 
private  as  I  could,  because  the  voyage  was 
taken  merely  to  renovate  my  health.  I 
wished — and,  wretch  that  I  was !  from  the 
moment  of  his  unsuspecting  confidence, 
I  was  determined,  if  an  opportunity  offer- 
ed, to  get  rid  of  him,  as  the  only  sure 
means  of  seeing  you  united  to  my  beloved 
nephew ;  for  this  heart,  so  dead  to  all 
other  tender  affection,  is  wrapped  up  in 
him  as  in  an  only  son." 

"  Oh  !"  said  lady  Diana,  "  bless  Hea- 
ven !  I  repeat  again,  and  its  Omnipotent 
Ruler,  that  your  hands  are  free  from  the 
guilt  of  actual  murder !  Repent  only  of 
the  intention,  and  you  will  soon  be  recon- 
ciled to  yourself  Now  hear  all ;  for  you 
must  hear  it,  my  lord ;  besides,  it  will  give 
you  comfort.  My  Edgar  buffeted  long 
against  the  waves,  and  was,  at  length,  by 
H  6  the 
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the  violence  of  the  billows,  dashed  against 
a  rock ;  for  you  were  then  much  nearer  to 
Madeira  than  you  imagined,  but  were 
driven  back  afterwards  by  adverse  winds. 
Torrington's  arm  was  however  so  dread- 
fully shattered,  that  amputation,  it  was 
supposed,  must  have  been  resorted  to. 
He  knew  that  he  was  utterly  disabled 
from  the  service,  and  he  lay  long  at  the 
house  of  a  poor  man,  who  had  found  his 
lacerated  body  near  a  rock,  and  who  took 
him  up,  at  first  supposing  him  to  be  dead. 
From  thence  he  was  removed  to  the  house 
of  a  Portuguese  monk,  who,  having  stu- 
died surgery  in  his  youth,  made  a  won- 
derful cure  of  the  limb,  and  saved  it  from 
amputation ;  but  it  being  broke  in  several 
places,  and  neglected  at  first,  it  is  almost 
useless,  and  he  is  always  obliged  to  sup- 
port it  in  a  sling.  As  soon  as  he  was 
able,  he  went  to  Lisbon,  and  knowing 
himself  totally  unfit  for  the  army,  and  not 
choosing  to  prosecute  the  uncle  of  my  first 
cousin,  which  he  scarce  knew  hoW  to  for^ 

bear 
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bear  from,  in  the  frame  of  mind  he  then 
felt  in,  he,  only  to  me,  confided  that  he 
was  yet  alive ;  not  that  he  took  any  care 
to  have  his  death  confirmed,  nor  did  he 
go  by  any  other  name  than  his  own  ;  but 
he  suffered  the  report  to  go  uncontradict- 
ed, that  he  was  drowned  in  his  voyage  to 
India,  by  falling  overboard.  His  hard  fate 
brought  on  me  that  lowness  of  spirits 
which,  you  may  recollect,  astonished  every 
one.  I  had  just  brought  my  dear  little 
Edgar  into  the  world,  and  placed  him  un- 
der the  charge  of  the  worthy  Mrs.  Clark- 
son,  and  this  was  a  new  tie  on  my  affec- 
tions ;  but  I  heard  that  my  Torrington  had 
arrived  at  Lisbon,  and  was  on  the  borders 
of  the  grave.  Prompted  by  conjugal  love, 
I  confided  all  to  sir  Lucius,  whom  I  had 
much  difficulty  to  prevent  from  exercising 
all  the  rigour  of  the  law  against  your  lord- 
ship. I  charged  him  to  remember  his 
friendship  with  the  marquis  of  Rainsbury, 
and  the  preservation  of  his  own  brother. 
This  had  the  desired  effect,  for  the  news 

had 
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had  not  yet  been  made  generally  public 
concerning  the  captain's  suicide. 

"I  quitted  England  on  a  sudden,  with- 
out letting  him  or  any  one  know  where  I 
was  going ;  but  sir  Lucius  soon  guessed, 
and  followed  me  immediately,  exercising 
towards  me  all  the  kind  and  protecting 
care  of  an  affectionate  brother :  when  that 
care  and  love  were  united  to  those  of  a 
tender  and  adoring  wife,  my  beloved  Ed- 
gar was  soon  restored  to  a  comparative 
state  of  health.  After  visiting  Oporto, 
and  other  salubrious  places  in  Portugal, 
for  change  of  air,  and  finding  my  hus- 
band's convalescence  established  as  to  any 
fears  of  danger,  I  came  with  sir  Lucius  to 
England,  and  Edgar,  according  to  the  plan 
I  had  laid  of  offering  myself  to  my  cousin, 
was  not  to  be  seen  for  some  time  in  Eng- 
land. 

"  I  had  heard  all  the  scandal  concern- 
ing Miss  Sophia  Ashton,  at  Bath,  detailed 
over  and  over  again,  with  new  additions 
every  time.     My  dear  boy  having  been 
•  nri  missing 
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missing  at  that  precise  period,  made  me 
imagine  that  the  child  which  malice  had 
presented  her  with  might  be  mine;  but, 
then,  as  scandal  is  always  accompanied  with 
much  lying,  I  was  given  to  understand 
that  the  infant  was  a  girl,  that  Mis^ 
Sophia  Ashton  had  borne  to  Mr.  Ays- 
cough,  her  intended  brother-in-law.  Shock- 
ed at  the  bare  idea  of  such  depravity,  but 
not  believing  the  infamous  report,  I  made 
every  inquiry  concerning  the  conduct  of 
the  Ashton  family  on  this  trying  occasion, 
and  I  found,  that  to  shield  themselves  from 
the  sneers  of  an  unfeeling  world,  they  had 
retired  to  a  chateau,  within  a  few  English 
miles  of  Caen,  in  Normandy ;  yet  I  must 
own,  that  Sophia's  acknowledgment  of 
knowing  the  child,  her  obstinate  silence, 
and  her  firm  and  settled  resolution  to  bring 
it  up,  and  adopt  it  as  her  own,  together 
with  a  fondness  for  it,  which,  though  to  a 
partial  mother,  seems  nothing  extraordi- 
nary, yet  was  so  to  every  one  else,  even 
her  own  mother — all  this  mysterious  con- 
duct. 
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duct,  in  a  creature  so  gentle  as  Sophia  Ash- 
ton,  rather  staggered  me;  but  1  kept  these* 
thoughts  to  myself,  and  I  wrote  to  Edgar 
Torrington,  to  remove  from  the  part  of 
France,  wherein  he  was  taking  the  bene- 
fit of  change  of  air  and  climate,  to  join  me 
in  the  department  of  Calvados,  as  near 
Caen  as  possible. 

"  My  constant  employment  for  a  few 
days  was  roving  about  the  grounds  of  the 
delightful  villa  that  lady  Ashton  had  taken, 
as  the  abode  of  herself  and  her  injured 
daughters ;  Miss  Ashton  nobly  refusing  to 
bestow  her  hand  in  marriage  till  her  sis- 
ter's spotless  fame  should  be  cleared." 

"  Ah  !"  groaned  the  earl,  "  injured  in- 
deed !     But  go  on,  my  dear  lady  Diana !" 

"  One  morning,"  resumed  her  ladyship, 
"  my  wishes  were  crowned  with  complete 
success.  I  saw  a  sweet  boy^  sporting  on 
the  grass,  in  a  small  garden,  before  an  ele- 
gant breakfast-room  at  Roselle.  Several 
months  had  much  altered  the  appearance 
of  my  darling  as  to  its  size ;  but  the  father's 

dear 
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dear  resemblance  was  so  stamped  on  his 
sweet  features,  and  nature  spoke  so  power- 
fully to  a  mother's  heart,  that  1  felt  assured 
it  was  my  Edgar.  This  assurance  was 
confirmed  by  the  gold  armlet  I  had  placed 
round  his  arm,  when  I  last  parted  from 
him ;  and  it  having  been  enlarged,  it  had, 
that  morning,  slipped  below  his  beautiful 
elbow;  and  as  I  was  contemplating  the 
little  cherub  for  a  few  moments,  I  heard 
the  sweet  voice  of  Sophia  Ashton  calling 
out  to  him,  '  Edgar  Atheling,  my  love, 
come  out  of  the  sun  !'  No  longer  mistress 
of  myself,  I  burst  open  the  little  wicket 
that  separated  the  garden  from  the  grounds 
next  the  road  ;  and  what  happened  after- 
wards I  knew  not,  but  I  found  myself,  on 
my  recovery,  lying  on  a  sofa,  and  receiv- 
ing the  most  kind  attentions  from  lady 
Ashton  and  her  daughters,  who,  I  should 
have  told  you,  had  previously  refused  my 
offers  of  visiting  them,  which  I  had  made 
in  writing  a  few  days  before  this  event, 

otherwise 
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otherwise  I  should  not  have  forced  their 
gate  to  possess  my  treasure. 

"  The  plot  I  have  since  brought  to  bear 
was  then  but  in  a  confused  embryo  state; 
nor  could  I  put  it  in  execution  directly, 
as  the  marquis  of  Rainsbury  wanted  a  few 
weeks  of  the  period,  when,  at  twenty-six 
years  of  age,  he  was  to  be,  in  every  re* 
spect,  his  own  master.  I  therefore  was 
guilty  in  a  little  degree  of  fibbing,  for  I 
unsaid  what  I  had  said  before,  as  to  the 
child  being  my  o^vn^  and  said  only  that  it 
belonged  to  a  very  dear  and  particular 
friend  of  mine,  while  I  dreaded  to  notice 
it,  lest  my  fondness  should  betray  me- 
but  blood  and  nature  have  powerful  claims. 
The  child  absolutely  cried  after  me — at- 
tached itself  to  me  from  the  first  moment 
it  beheld  me,  though,  at  the  same  time,  it 
seemed  dearly  to  love  Miss  Sophia  Ash- 
ton.  I  was  resolved  however  (pardon  me, 
my  lord),  to  be  revenged  on  you  for  the 
part  you  had  in  this  black  affair;  and  that 

vile 
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vile  Mrs.  Horton,  who,  I  am  sure,  though 
the  honourable  Ayscough  blushes,  and 
will  not  own  it,  has  loved  that  accomplish- 
ed and  virtuous  man,  and  has  not  had  her 
wicked  love  returned. 

"  My  amiable  and  worthy  husband  wish- 
ed, most  generously  wished,  my  lord,  that 
while  I  made  the  innocence  of  Miss  So- 
phia Ashton  as  public  as  possible,  which 
was  best  done  by  inviting  all  the  masque- 
rade supper-guests,  that  I  would  spare  you. 
This  I  have  done,  and,  I  am  sure,  effectu- 
ally ;  for,  let  them  now  say  what  they  will, 
not  a  soul  will  believe  them :  indeed  I  do 
not  see  that  you  were  a  very  prime  agent 
in  the  business  of  child'Stealing,  though 
certainly  an  abettor. 

"  The  dial  spoke  not,  but  it  made  shrewd  signs." 

"  Ah  !"  said  the  earl,  "  I  was,  my  dear 
lady,  but  too  much  an  actor  in  that  diabo- 
lical plot."  His  lordship  then  explained 
all  he  knevv'  concerning  EHnor  Hawthorn's 

having 
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having  imposed  the  child  on  her  father  as 
her  own. 

**  What  awful  lessons  are  often  taught 
us,"  said  lady  Diana,  "  through  the  errors 
and  daring  crimes  of  others !  and  how 
may  innocent  people  be  impressed  with 
terror — a  terror  that  resembles  guilt,  and 
which  agitation  has  caused  some  to  be 
condemned  unjustly  !  What  was  it  made 
my  Edgar,  for  a  long  time,  conceal  his  ex- 
istence? What,  my  lord,  but  your  cruel 
accusation,  as  well  as  your  own  personal 
safety,  till  he  found  how  the  inquest  on 
the  unfortunate  captain  of  the  vessel  was 
known,  and  that  his  suicide  was  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  document  he  left  ?  Had  it 
not  been  so,  how  might  he  have  fared,  sin- 
gle and  alone,  against  the  testimony  of  so 
powerful  a  man  as  your  lordship?  how 
could  he  prove  his  innocence  of  the  most 
horrible  of  all  crimes  ?  Pardon  me,  my 
lord — the  indignation  I  feel  will  force  its 
way;  that   crime  of  which  you  had  the 

atrocity  to  accuse  him " 

"  Yes, 
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"  Yes,  it  was  indeed,  I  own  it,  most 
atrocious ;  there  is  no  other  word  to  ex- 
press the  heinousness  of  my  accusation : 
but,  nevertheless,  I  ana  sure  it  would  have 
been  proved  on  investigation,  that  the 
amiable  young  man  would  not  have  in- 
jured the  meanest  object  of  creation,  while 
I  must  have  been  found  to  be  an  unwor- 
thy wretch,  unfit  to  live !" 

"  Oh,  my  lord,"  said  lady  Diana,  "  the 
great  and  powerful  have  always  friends. 
Torrington  was  then  alone,  in  a  foreign 
land,  dreading  to  implicate  one  so  very 
nearly  allied  to  a  beloved  wife.  Look 
only  at  Miss  Sophia  Ashton  ;  to  what  was 
her  once-unsullied  reputation  brought  by 
the  arts  of  the  wicked  and  revengeful! 
Her  mistaken  friendship  for  a  worthless 
girl  made  her  resolutely  determine  to  brave 
all  the  calumny  of  slanderous  tongues, 
and  that  caused  the  universal  opinion  that 
she  must  be  guilty.  But  now,  my  dear 
lord,  let  there  be  a  general  amnesty :  your 
fortune  is  large ;  try  change  of  scene,  for 

a  few 
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a  few  months,  in  the  sahibrious  climate  of 
Italy." 

"  Oh,  no,  no !  I  must  then  cross  the  sea. 
Oh!  when  I  returned  from  Madeira,  no 
words  can  paint  the  agonizing  horrors  of 
my  guilty  conscience !  If  I  only  saw  the 
billows  curl,  I  fancied  the  tempest  was 
commencing,  that  would  doom  me  to 
sink  into  the  fathomless  gulf.  I  then  made 
a  vow  that  I  would  never  more  cross  the 
ocean.  No,  no !  Assuredly  as  I  do,  retri- 
bution will  there  overtake  me,  and  I  shall 
sink  amidst  the  world  of  waters.  Never, 
never  can  I  forget  that  dreadful  plunge, 
when  poor  Torrington,  after  exerting  all 
his  strength,  in  a  struggle  I  yet  seem  now 
to  feel,  sunk  under  the  overwhelming 
waves,  on  that  dark  and  tempestuous  night 
which  brought  an  irretrievable  gloom  over 
my  guilty  mind !"  Tears,  so  long  stran- 
gers to  the  earl's  eyes,  now  burst  copi- 
ously forth. 

"  Oh,  my  lord !"  said  lady  Diana,  "  let 
me  hail  those  precious  tears  !  they  proceed 

from 
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from  a  softened  heart — they  are  the  sweet 
symbols  of  penitence,  and  they  will  be  to 
you  most  consoling.  We  will  go  to  Italy 
together,  and  Torrington  and  I  will,  by 
the  mercy  of  Heaven,  be  your  preservers. 
Remember  that  retributive  justice  never 
sleeps,  and  that  on  land  you  are  exposed 
to  equal  danger  as  on  the  most  stormy 
sea ;  and  that  mercy  which  even  transcends 
Heaven's  justice,  that  preserved  you  safe, 
even  when  most  guilty,  will  give  to  you 
a  double  portion  of  his  beneficent  care, 
when  you  offer  the  sweet  incense  of  peni- 
tence and  sincere  contrition." 

Major  Torrington  now  begged  permis- 
sion to  be  admitted  ;  and  cordially  press- 
ing the  hand  that  was  once  lifted  against 
him,  he  said — "  All,  my  noble  friend,  is 
forgotten!  May  you  live  to  see  many 
happy  years !  Let  me  entreat  you  to  fol- 
low the  counsel  of  my  beloved  Diana; 
and  be  assured  it  will  be  better  for  us  all, 
after  the  violent  agitations  we  have  under- 
gone, to  pass  a  few  months  in  Italy." 

«Oh, 
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"  Oh,  too  generous  Torrington !"  said 
the  earl,  again  bursting  into  tears,  while 
his  whole  frame  trembled  with  mental 
agony,  "  be  it  as  you  please ;  henceforward 
the  good  and  amiable  shall  lead  the  late- 
haughty  and  self-willed  Pyrwater  like  a 
child.  According  to  the  course  of  a  life 
that  has  been  marked  with  strength, 
though  subject  to  gouty  attacks,  I  have,  I 
hope,  some  years  yet  to  look  forward  to, 
which  shall  be  passed  in  sincere  repentance 
for  my  former  crimes — crimes  which  pride, 
envy,  and  ambition,  have  engendered." 

"  And  when  those  baleful  passions  are 
crushed,"  said  lady  Diana,  "  and  they  have 
nothing  now  to  stimulate  them,  let  us 
hope  we  shall  find  they  were  not  natural 
to  you.  Come  now,  my  lord,  prove  that 
you  will  be  led.  All  hopes  of  your  mar- 
rying me  to  your  nephew  are  over ;  there, 
in  that  disappointment,  is  the  death-stroke 
to  your  ambition ;  give  then  your  willing 
consent  to  his  union  with  Sophia  Ashton  ; 
I,  that  know  all  the  symptoms  of  *  that  lit- 
tle 
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tie  rogue,  Love,  could  easily  see  that  they 
are  kindred  minds,  and  have  long  been 
attached  to  each  other." 

"  And  I,"  said  the  earl,  with  a  deep 
sigh,  "  have  had  penetration  sufficient  too 
easily  to  see  it." 

"  Well  then,  my  lord,"  said  lady  Diana, 
"  give  your  consent  immediately  ;  and  as 
the  wedding-day  of  Miss  Ashton  is  now 
fixed  with  Mr.  Ayscough,  let  her  charm- 
ing sister  be  married  on  the  same  day  to 
your  nephew." 

"  My  nephew,"  said  the  earl,  mourn- 
fully, "  has  a  right  now  to  do  as  he  pleases ; 
it  is  not  in  my  power  to  prevent  his  mar- 
rying whom  he  chooses;  but  I  must  say, 
had  I  my  will,  I  would  desire  him  to  wed 
any  one  else." 

*'  Why,  my  lord,"  said  her  ladyship, 
"  where  will  you  find  more  beauty,  virtue, 
and  accomplishments  united,  than  in  Miss 
Sophia  Ashton  ?  She  has  a  fortune,  too, 
that  a  duke  might  be  happy  to  obtain,  with 
the  hand  of  an  ancient  baronet's  daughter." 

VOL.  III.  I  "Oh. 
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"  Oh,  but  her  ignorant  mother,  my 
dear,  dear  lady  Diana !  how  I  should  feel 
at  the  idea  of  the  marquis  of  Rainsbury 
calling  such  a  being  his  mother-in-law !" 

"  Oh  fie,  my  lord !  every  one  knows  she 
is  a  good  woman." 

**  Yes,  I  grant  you,"  said  the  earl,  with 
a  faint  smile,  "  and  actually  without  a 
head !" 

"  That,"  said  lady  Diana,  "  is  not  the 
worst  thing  I  have  heard  your  lordship 
utter ;  however,  as  I  am  now  quite  serious, 
I  must  beg  you  to  lay  aside  jesting;  I 
have  a  very  particular  desire  to  see  you 
behave  truly  noble.  Let  me  ask  you,  is 
not  Sophia  Ash  ton  truly  noble,  as  the 
daughter  of  an  ancient  baronet  of  Eng- 
land ?  Was  he  not  also  renowned  for  his 
worth,  as  well  as  for  his  high  descent  ?" 

"  Oh  yes !  so  it  was  always  said,  other- 
wise, I  am  sure,  no  one  would  tolerate  his 
dowager.  But  pray,  how  is  it  you  desire 
me  to  act  nobly,  by  giving  a  consent  I 
cannot  withhold,  if  my  nephew  chooses  to 

make 
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make  a  fool  of  himself,  and  contract  an  al- 
liance I  can  never  endure  ?" 

"  You  must  do  me  this  last  favour  I 
shall  ever  ask  of  you,"  said  lady  Diana. 
"  You  shall  yourself  offer  the  lovely  girl 
to  your  excellent  nephew ;  you  owe  it  her. 
I  do  not  wish  to  reproach,  but  reflect,  my 
lord,  how  deeply  she  has  been  injured;  it 
is  in  your  power  to  make  her  a  compen- 
sation, and  you  ought  to  do  it.  If  when 
you  propose  Miss  Sophia  Ashton  to  my 
cousin,  and  he  should  refuse  her,  there  is 
an  end ;  but  if  he  joyfully  takes  the  prof- 
fered prize,  and  I  think  he  will " 

"  Pardon  my  interrupting  you,  my 
lady,"  said  lord  Pyrwater,  "  if  he  chooses  to 
marry  my  lady  Slipslop's  daughter,  he 
will,  without  my  being  able  to  prevent 
him  ;  and  why  then  need  I  be  brought 
to  interfere  in  a  business  that  I  detest  the 
very  thought  of?" 

"  JNly  lord,  when  we  resolve  on  being 

generous,  it  should  never  be  by  halves. 

Your  nephew  has  shewn  himself  to  you, 

I  2  in 
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in  all  respects,  most  dutiful ;  he  has  too 
much  delicacy  instantly  to  emancipate 
himself  from  your  rule;  the  offer  of  his 
future  happiness  in  the  married  state, 
coming  from  you,  will  bind  his  affections 
yet  stronger  to  you,  and  it  will  shew  to 
all  your  friends,  and  to  every  one,  that  you 
are  desirous  of  making  every  amends  in 
your  power;  and  to  do  that  handsomely, 
you  shall  give  her  away  yourself  The 
applause  of  your  own  heart,  in  the  mo- 
ments of  reflection,  will  be  an  ample  com- 
pensation for  all  the  little  mortifications 
of  pride  that  you  may  feel  at  this  present 
moment." 

Lady  Diana  and  Torrington,  finding 
the  earl  profoundly  attentive,  now  made 
use  of  all  their  powers  of  argument  and 
persuasion,  and  at  length  obtained  the 
hard- wrung  promise,  that  his  lordship 
would,  in  their  presence,  speak  on  the 
subject  Jp  the  marquis. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


Variety, 


If  the  masquerade-supper  had  furnished 
matter  for  all  the  fashionable  gossips  for 
many  months,  the  wedding-day  of  lady 
Diana  Torrington  seemed  as  if  it  would 
be  an  inexhaustible,  never-ending  theme. 
— "  Who  would  have  ever  thought  such 
a  thing?"  cried  one.  "  Who  could  have 
ever  suspected,"  said  a  lovesick  Miss  of 
fashion,  "  that  lady  Diana  Wentworth  was 
so  romantic?" 

"  Is  it  not  a  most  delightful  adventure 
altogether  ?"  said  a  romance-reading  young 
lady  of  title.  "  Only  think  of  major  Tor- 
rington coming  to  life  again  !  how  in- 
teresting he  did  look  with  his  arm  in  a 
sling!  and,  oh!  what  a  sweet  boy  !— 
I  3  what 
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what  a  lovely  name  is  Edgar  Atheling  f 
Well,  if  ever  I  marry,  and  have  a  son, 
he  shall  be  named  Edgar  Atheling !" 

"  But,  my  dear  lady  Charlotte !"  said 
another  lady,  just  brought  out,  "  how 
mistaken  we  all  were  about  sir  Lucius 
Torrington  and  lady  Diana!  Mamma 
says,  there's  a  handsome,  rich  baronet  dis- 
engaged now,  for  all  the  young  ladies  to 
look  about  after;  but  I  tell  mamma,  that 
the  looking-ow^  business  belongs  to  the 
mothers,  and  that  the  look-a^  is  enough 
for  us  to  undertake." 

"  Pretty  well  for  sixteen !"  said  a  hatchet- 
faced  spinster  of  thirty-six,  to  a  lady  who 
stood  next  her.  "  But  what  think  you 
of  the  Ashtons  now?  There's  one  dis- 
posed of — that's  certain:  but  then  Miss 
Sophia  will  be  the  reigning  belle,  depend 
upon  it,  especially  now  her  innocence  is 
so  clearly  proved:  she  certainly  looks 
handsomer  than  she  did  before  she  went 
to  Fifcincej  and  I  expect  now  she'll  be 
more  admired  than  ever.     I  declare,  before 

she 
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she  went,  we  young  folks  could  never  get 
noticed  where  she  and  her  haughty  sister 
were.  Satirical  creature  that  Miss  Ash- 
ton  !  because  I  chance  to  have  a  wonder- 
ful memory  of  things  that  happened  when 
I  could  but  just  go  alone,  she  asked  me 
once  if  I  did  not  remember  seeing  the 
late  king  go  to  the  house  ?" 

"  I  never  could  see  such  extraordinary 
beauty  as  people  talk  of  in  the  youngest 
Miss  Ashton,"  drawled  out  a  sleepy-eyed 
lady  ;  "  she's  too  tame  for  me." 

"  Except,"  said  lady  Charlotte,  "  in  her 
resolution  about  lady  Diana's  child ;  she 
there  shew^ed  spirit  enough,  I  think ;  but 
depend  upon  it,  she  knew  she  should  have 
her  fame  cleared  in  good  time ;  for  lady 
Diana  and  she  had  been  very  intimate  just 
before  her  ladyship  went  to  Lisbon  for  the 
recovery  of  her  health." 

"  My  dear  lady  Charlotte,"  said  a  sen- 
sible young  lady  of  rank,  who  had  not  yet 
spoken,  "  how  could  lady  Diana  know 
any  thing  of  her  child  being  stolen  and 
I  4  given 
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given  to  Miss  Sophia  Ashton,  when  it 
was  that  wicked  Mrs.  Horton  and  a  Mr. 
Hawthorn  employed  an  Irish  beggar  to 
steal  the  child?  Would  lady  Diana  be 
consenting  to  that?  One  would  think, 
my  lady,  you  were  not  at  the  wedding. 
Did  not  lady  Diana  explain  every  thing 
there,  and  confound  the  guilty  by  what 
she  then  disclosed  ?" 

"  Oh  dear,  yes!  I  grant,"  said  lady 
Charlotte,  "  that  Mrs.  Horton  is  the  wick- 
edest creature  alive !  She's  some  poor, 
low  woman,  I  dare  say,  by  birth,  who 
went  to  make  her  fortune  in  India." 

"  No,  I  understand,"  said  the  young 
lady,  "  that  she  went  out  the  governor's 
wife." 

"  Ah !  well,"  said  lady  Charlotte,  "  I  do 
not  suppose  any  one  now  will  visit  her  [ 
I  wonder  now,"  added  her  ladyship,  as  she 
cast  her  eyes  on  a  large  pier-glass  that  re- 
flected the  whole  of  her  figure — "  I  won- 
der who  the  marquis  of  Rainsbury  will 
pay  his  addresses  to !" 

"  Suppose," 
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**  Suppose,"  said  the  sensible,  indepen- 
dent young  lady,  "  it  should  be  the  charm- 
ing Miss  Sophia  Ashton !  I  am  sure  he 
always  admired  her." 

"  Oh,  my  dear  lady  Anne !"  said  lady 
Charlotte,  "  how  can  you  make  such  a  re- 
mark ?  I  am  sure  his  lordship  will  never 
wed  any  woman  that  is  not  an  earl's 
daughter  at  least ;  and  such  a  nobleman, 
too,  as  the  marquis  of  Rainsbury,  so  re- 
fined, so  delicate,  so  elegant  in  his  ideas ! 
how  could  he  endure  to  have  his  ears 
grated  with  the  discordant  nonsense  of  her 
mother's  vulgar  dialect  ?" 

"  Pardon  me,  my  dear,"  said  the  ami- 
able lady  Anne,  "  lady  Ashton  is  certainly 
illiterate,  but  she  is  not  vulgar." 

However,  we  will  not  weary  our  read- 
ers by  detailing  any  more  of  these  fashion- 
able remarks,  a  specimen  only  of  which 
we  presented  them  with,  as  the  common- 
place kind  of  reasoning  on  all  new  and 
interesting  occasions  that  occur  in  the 
grand  vixmde.  But  whatever  were  the 
1 5  remarks 
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remarks  of  the  different  members  compos- 
ing that   world,  the  language  of  which 
consists  of  words  without  meaning,  and 
professions  of  regard,  no  deeper  than  the 
lip  that  utters  them,  there  was  neverthe- 
less a  general   emulation,  amounting   to 
contention,  of  who  should  pay  the  most 
court  to  lady  Ashton  and  her  daughters. 
Many,  who  had  joined  in  the  most  inve- 
terate slander  against  the  lovely  Sophia, 
were  the  most  assiduous,   and  the  most 
pressing,  to  invite  them  on  every  grand 
occasion.     A   polite,  though  determined 
refusal  of  such  invitations,  was  observed 
by  lady  Ashton  and  her  daughters ;  not  • 
but  what  they  could  not  avoid  frequently 
meeting  with  a  few  scandal-mongers  at 
the  duchess  of  Arlington's  parties,  where 
that  charming  woman  was  unwearied  in 
her  attentions  to  them,  and  delighted  in 
having  the  Ashtons  as  her  c6nstant  guests. 
The  jewels  purchased  by  Mr.  Ayscough 
for  his  destined  bride  were  now  spoken  of 
in  all  parties,  and  formed  another  universal 

topic 
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topic.  The  jewellers,  and  the  marchande 
de  modes  employed  to  make  her  dresses, 
received  numberless  visits  from  the  curi- 
ous and  idle,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
among  the  first  to  catch  a  glance  at  the 
superb  nuptial  paraphernalia  of  the  cele- 
brated Miss  Ash  ton,  about  to  become  Mrs. 
Ayscough.  Then  it  became  an  unceasing 
theme  of  wonder  that  the  wedding-day 
was  not  yet  fixed.  What  could  delay  it 
now,  when  every  thing  was  ready  ? 

Lady  Diana  Torrington  had,  during  the 
convalescence  of  the  earl  of  Pyr water, 
taken  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  the 
bride-elect ;  and  she  requested  her  to  put 
off  her  wedding-day,  as  the  time  was  not 
yet  precisely  fixed,  till  she  had  brought 
another  scheme  to  bear  which  she  had  in 
view.  Miss  Ashton  easily  guessed  what 
her  good-natured  ladyship  meant,  and 
which  the  reader  is  already  acquainted 
with,  namely,  the  marriage  of  the  mar- 
quis of  Rainsbury  with  Sophia,  on  the 
1 6  same 
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saitie  d^y  that  she  should  bestow  her  hand 
on  Mr.  Ayscough. 

Fully  sensible  of  the  worth  of  Ays- 
cough,  Miss  Ashton  returned  his  affection 
with  mutual  sincerity.  Love  softened  her 
heart,  and  made  it  ready  to  receive  all  the 
best  sensations  of  tenderness :  she  had 
fondly  loved  her  sister  ever  since  she  saw 
her  so  injured,  and  she  had  always  loved 
her  better  than  she  thought  she  did.  She 
saw,  though  Sophia  was  resolutely  acting 
in  a  wrong  cause,  that  her  mind  was  truly 
great;  and  now,  though  she  had  once  be- 
held the  marquis  of  Rainsbury  with  par- 
tiality, she  would  regard  his  marriage  with 
her  dear  sister  unenvying,  even  if  by  wed- 
ding her  he  should  exalt  her  to  a  throne. 

It  is  now  time  to  turn  to  the  almost- 
despairing  Mrs.  Horton,  and  the  guilty 
partner  of  her  atrocity,  Mr.  Hawthorn. 
Shut  up  the  whole  of  the  day,  after  the 
celebrated  wedding  elucidations  of  lady 
Diana,  she  passed  the  morning  in  tears  of 

bitter 
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bitter  vexation  and  disappointment:  her 
doors  were  closed  against  every  one  who 
might  chance  to  call  on  her,  excepting  Mr. 
Hawthorn  or  lady  Netterville ;  but  she 
might  have  spared  herself  the  trouble  of 
giving  those  orders :  no  one  called — not 
even  that  dear  lady,  to  whom  she  dis- 
patched note  after  note  for  consolation — 
but  lady  Netterville  was  not,  or  pretended 
not  to  be  at  home. 

At  about  eight  in  the  evening,  came  Mr. 
Hawthorn,  in  a  state  of  inebriety :  recri- 
mination of  every  kind  issued  from  the 
lips  of  each,  though  one  had  only  acted  as 
the  other  had  prompted :  equally  guilty, 
they  endeavoured  to  throw  all  the  blame 
on  each  other,  while  their  after-wit  told 
them  how  much  better  and  more  secret 
such  and  such  plans  had  been,  to  have 
rendered  their  plot  past  finding  out. 

A  violent  flood  of  tears  from  Mrs.  Hor- 
ton,  and  an  hysteric  fit,  however,  sobered 
Hawthorn,  and  he  endeavoured  all  he 
could  to  soothe  the  wretched  partner  of 

his 
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his  nefarious  deeds  and  their  consequent 
vexations. — "  Exposed !"  said  Mrs.  Hor-. 
ton,  when  she  had  recovered  herself;  "  vi- 
lified in  public !  where  shall  I  hide  my 
head  ?     Will  that  world  of  fashion,  which 
is  my  joy  and  delight  (out  of  it  I  know  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  exist) — will  that 
world  ever  again  look  upon  me  ?     I  shall 
be  driven  from  all  civilized  society.     In 
India,  the  most  delightful  country  in  the 
world  for  an  Englishwoman  of  a  luxurious 
disposition  to  reside  in,  through  my  own 
iiivprudent  conduct,  as  the   formal   ones 
called  it,  and  the  rapacities  of  my  steward, 
Carrington,  I  found  myself,  with  all  my 
wealth,  beginning  to  be  shunned.    I  found 
in  England  the  man  whom  of  all  others 
I  alone  ever  did,  or  ever  can  love — pardon 
this  sincerity.   Hawthorn — I  have  a  real 
regard   for  you — I  found  him  alive  who 
I  had  heard  was  no  more  :  I  fancied  then 
that  love  would  strew  the  remaining  noon- 
tide, and  the  future  evening  of  my  life, 
with  its  choicest  flowers.     No ;  I  was  re- 
jected 
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jected  for  a  haughty  minx — a  new  star, 
and  a  bright  one,  as  she  was  called,  in  the 
sphere  of  fashion;  and,  oh!  may  she  tor- 
ment the  heart  of  Ayscongh,  as  he  has 
tormented  mine !  But  she  will  shine  tri- 
umphant in  the  most  high  and  polished 
society,  while  I — oh,  misery " 

"  We  will  go  to  Paris,  my  love,"  said 
Hawthorn ;  "  the  French  are  not  so  nice : 
your  riches  will  make  you  reign  a  little 
queen  there;  and  if  the  hand  of  Haw- 
thorn is  worthy  your  acceptance,  your 
marriage  with  me  will  shield  your  repu- 
tation from  the  strife  of  tongues." 

But  rich  and  handsome  as  was  Mrs. 
Horton,  Hawthorn  had  no  wish  to  marry 
her ;  and  it  was  the  knowledge  of  his  not 
being  taken  at  his  word,  that  caused  him 
now  to  make  the  offer,  and  he  was  neither 
disappointed  nor  surprised  when  she  ex- 
claimed— "  Marriage !  and  with  you ! 
No,  no,  sir,  we  know  each  other  too  well ; 
and  if  you  have  yet  to  learn  it,  know  that 
there  was  but  one  man  upon  earth  that 

should 
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should  again  shackle  me  in  the  iron  fet- 
ters of  matrimony.  As  to  the  opinion  of 
the  world,  in  regard  to  my  free  principles, 
I  never  did,  nor  do  I  now,  care  one  six- 
pence for  it;  but  I  know  very  little  of  the 
French  language — only  a  few  fashionable 
words  and  phrases,  which  I  know  how  to 
pronounce  and  smatter  a-propos  in  my 
conversation.  Therefore,  if  I  was  in  Paris, 
I  must  herd  amongst  the  English,  who 
will,  for  the  most  part,  shun  me,  as  they 
would  a  pestilence ;  for  all  this  pretty  me- 
lodrama of  lady  Diana  Wentworth's  act- 
ing will  be  got  up  and  known  by  heart 
in  the  French  capital,  long  before  I  can 
get  there."  . 

"  What  you  say  is  certainly  very  just," 
said  Hawthorn ;  "  and  though  it  is  some- 
what foreign  to  the  purpose,  yet  I  was 
just  thinking  of  that  confounded  Irish 
jade.  I  went  to  the  house  she  described, 
this  morning,  just  to  reconnoitre,  and  lay 
my  plans  of  revenge ;  for  if  ever  the  slut 
falls  in  my  way,  I  will  be  revenged  of  her: 

she 
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she  has  ruined  my  good  name  for  ever  in 
the  country.  Well,  after  I  had  waded 
through  all  the  dirty  streets  and  holes  in 
the  dirtiest  part  of  Westminster,  I  saw,  in 
a  narrow  street,  leading  out  of  a  black- 
guard-looking place  called  the  Broadway, 
a  little  shop,  shut  up,  and  to  be  let.  As 
I  was  looking  up  and  down  at  it,  my  mind 
telling  me  it  was  hers,  a  soldier  said  to 
me — *  Who  may  your  honour  be  looking 
for?' — I  told  him,  for  a  woman  of  the 
name  of  Gallacher,  who  kept  a  little  chand- 
ler's shop  in  that  neighbourhood. — *  Oh  !' 
said  the  man,  '  she  has  been  gone  away 
ever  since  the  beginning  of  last  week.' — 
I  asked  the  fellow  if  he  knew  where  she 
was  gone  ?  He  said — *  No ;'  but  he  be- 
lieved, most  likely,  she  was  gone  to  Ire- 
land. I  went  to  the  guardhouse,  hoping 
the  man  she  had  called  her  brother  might 
be  again  on  guard ;  but  I  had  taken  no 
notice  of  him  before — so  I  am  sure  I  should 
not  know  him  again  ;  neither  did  I  know 
his  name.     I  asked  therefore  if  any  of  the 

men 
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men  then  on  guard  had  a  sister  of  the 
name  of  Gallacher  ?  The  saucy  dogs  all 
laughed,  and  I,  seeing  a  noble  officer  walk 
before  the  door,  who  was  at  that  cursed 
wedding  last  night,  was  glad  to  skulk  off 
the  best  way  I  could.  Now  you  see,  my 
dear  woman,  the  diabolical  plans  laid  by 
that  infernal  hussy,  lady  Diana  Went- 
worth  :  I  think  she  beats  us  fairly  at  plot- 
ting. It  must  have  been  that  starched 
piece  of  stuff,  Mrs.  Bancroft,  the  school- 
mistress, who  recollected  travelling  with 
the  Irish  trull;  how  she  got  hold  of  her, 
puzzles  me  most.  But  how  the  deceitful, 
vulgar  toad  equivocated !  for,  now  I  think 
on  it,  she  did  not  promise  me  any  thing ; 
she  only  talked  about  her  oath,  and  told 
me  to  be  easy,  as  for  any  harm  she  could 
now  do  me.  No,  hang  her !  she  had  done 
it  all  before,  and,  I  dare  say,  had  left  her 
shop  while  she  was  talking  with  me — a 
perfidious  slut !  However,  Mrs.  Horton, 
let  her  go  to  the  devil.  If  you  are  averse 
to  going  to  France,  what  think  you  of 

crossing 
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crossing  the  Atlantic?  As  to  your  re- 
maining here,  I  really  would  not  advise  it." 

"  What !  go  to  America,  amongst  the 
vulgar  yankees  !  How  do  you  imagine, 
sir,  a  woman,  like  me,  accustomed  to  the 
first  societies,  both  in  the  East  Indies  and 
here,  could  endure  such  company  as  I 
must  mix  with  there?  No;  I  will,  on 
second  thoughts,  take  a  trip  to  Paris  for  a 
little  while  ;  as  to  you,  you  may  go  where 
you  please.  I  would  advise  you  to  go  to 
America." 

"  I  thank  you,  madam  ;  so,  because  the 
yankees  are  vulgar,  you  think  them  fit 
society  for  me  ?" 

'*  I  had  no  such  idea,  sir :  a  man  can 
mix  in  that  society  a  woman  cannot.  I 
know,  Mr.  Hawthorn,  you  have,  on  every 
account,  a  right  to  mingle  in  the  first;  it 
is  a  pity  we  have  both  lost  that  right ;  I 
do  not  think  that  either  of  us  disgraced  it. 
But  your  chief  delight  is  in  hunting  and 
horse-racing,  and  I  have  heard  my  old 
husband  say,  who  had  been  in  America, 

that 
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that  such  sports  were  the  sole  occupation 
of  those  who  could  afford  to  spend  their 
time  in  such  amusements,  particularly  in 
Virginia,  and  some  other  states  that  he 
named,  but  I  forget  which ;  for,  while  I 
sat  yawning  during  his  conversation,  what 
he  said  generally  went  in  at  one  ear,  and 
out  at  the  other." 

The  country-seat  of  Mr.  Hawthorn, 
where  he  now  dreaded  to  shew  himself, 
had  once  been  to  him  a  paradise  :  in  that 
beautiful  and  richly-cultivated  abode  had 
once  been  centered  all  his  delight,  till  his 
unforgiving  conduct  to  his  only  daughter, 
and  his  foolish  fondness  towards  a  woman 
abandoned  in  principle,  made  him  enter 
into  all  her  schemes  of  vengeance  against 
the  Ashton  family — a  vengeance  that  he 
adopted  the  more  readily,  because  he  hated 
the  memory  of  the  good  sir  Edward  Ash- 
ton, for  the  slight  that  worthy  baronet  so 
constantly  shewed  to  all  Hawthorn's  ad- 
vances towards  an  intimacy. 

No  gentleman  now.  Hawthorn  reflected, 

who 
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who  had  any  regard  for  his  own  character, 
however  indifferent  he  might  have  been 
as  to  Mr.  Hawthorn's  libertine  principles, 
could  now  countenance  him ;  and  his  oc- 
cupation, as  a  hearty,  foxhunting  country 
squire,  was  no  more.  He  therefore  had 
some  serious  thoughts  of  taking  a  trip  to 
America  for  a  few  years,  leaving  his  stew- 
ard to  take  care  of  his  estate.  At  another 
time  he  thought  he  would  not  go  farther 
than  France ;  but  then,  like  Mrs.  Horton, 
he  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  French 
language.  However,  leave  England  he 
certainly  must,  for  a  time;  or,  perhaps,  he 
might  make  the  tour  of  Wales,  visit  the 
Lakes,  or  any  thing  sooner  than  be  in 
Devonshire,  where  he  would  be  pointed 
out  as  a  child-stealer  and  a  kidnapper.  He 
therefore  resolved  to  set  out,  as  soon  as 
possible,  in  a  postchaise,  for  his  own  estate, 
and  so  contrive  it,  that  he  might  arrive  at 
his  house  by  night,  when  he  would  keep 
himself  in  the  apartments  that  were  at  the 
back  of  the  house,  and  let  no  one  know 

that 
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that  he  was  there :  then,  after  arranging 
his  future  plans,  he  would,  some  morning, 
before  any  one  was  stirring  in  the  village, 
quit  the  country,  at  least  that  part  of  the 
country,  for  some  length  of  time. 

Mrs.  Horton  and  the  country  squire 
parted,  with  all  the  coolness  and  indiffer- 
ence generally  felt  by  those  of  vitiated 
minds.  She  said,  however,  and  the  spon- 
taneous effusion  was  no  discredit  to  her 
heart — "  Hawthorn,  take  my  advice — the 
last  perhaps  I  may  ever  give  you.     Shew 

yourself  a  father — go  to  M ;  pay  a 

visit  to  Carrington  and  your  daughter — 
reside  with  them  a  while,  and  you  may  all 
come  back  together,  when  your  son-in-law 
is  sufficiently  enriched — that  is,  if  he  ever 
should  think  he  has  enough.  You  will 
be  more  sure  of  a  flattering  reception  in 
your  own  native  land,  if  you  return  a  kind 
and  indulgent  father,  such  as  poor  Ellen 
has  often,  with  tears,  declared  to  me  you 
were,  before  her  fall  from  virtue.  Come, 
come,  what  are  we  ?  She  had  unsuspect- 
ing 
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ing  youth  to  plead  in  her  excuse,  and  she 
deserves  your  pity  and  forgiveness." 

"  I  will  consider  of  what  you  have  been 
saying,"  replied  Hawthorn,  somewhat  soft- 
ened. "  Farewell,  now  !  I  will  see  you 
again  if  I  can." 

Mrs.  Horton  bowed  her  head.  The 
clock  struck  twelve :  again  she  sought  rest 
on  her  pillow,  but  in  vain ;  another  sleep- 
less night  followed — another — and  another 
solitary  day.  She  had  the  knocker  muf- 
fled, hoping  humanity  might  bring  some 
one,  with  the  idea  that  she  was  very  ill. 
Not  one  obliging  inquiry  came,  for  her, 
in  future  elegantly-stamped  cards,  to  ex- 
press her  thanks  for  the  favour  or  the  hO" 
nour.  After  repeatedly  sending  unan- 
swered notes  to  lady  Netterville,  she  at 
length  dispatched  to  her  ladyship  her  own 
waiting-woman,  desiring  her  to  see  her 
herself,  and  requesting  to  see  lady  Netter- 
ville,  if  only  for  a  few  minutes.  The 
soubrette  was  to  come  back  '(so  it  was 
fated)  disappointed !  She  told  her  mis- 
tress. 
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tress,  on  her  return,  that  there  were  seve- 
ral carriages  at  her  ladyship's  door,  the 
owners  of  which  had  all  left  their  cards ; 
but  she  did  not  see,  she  said,  a  coronet  on 
any  one  of  the  carriages. 

«  Oh  !"  said  Mrs.  Horton,  "  some  of 
her  city  or  Russell-square  acquaintances, 
I  suppose!"  But  while  she  affected  this 
contemptuous  indifference,  she  thought 
within  herself,  how  glad  she  should  be  to 
see  one  of  her  quondam  acquaintance  of 
the  East  now  living  in  Bedford  or  Russell- 
square;  and  she  moreover  reflected,  that 
the  city,  and  every  other  part  of  the  town, 
must  soon  ring  with  this  adventure,  if  it 
had  not  rung  already  with  it,  that  had  so 
recently  taken  place  in  the  more  courtly 
situation  of  Grosvenor-square. — "  But," 
said  she,  in  an  agitated  and  tremulous 
manner,  "  perhaps  I  may  expect  my  dear 
lady  Netterville  to  call,  as  you  found 
her  gone  out!  What  did  the  servant 
say  ?  Did  he  tell  you  if  she  had  gone 
out  shopping,  or  visiting,  or  what  ?" 

"No, 
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"  No,  madam,"  said  the  souhrette ;  "  my 
lady's  own  town  footman  spoke  to  me, 
and  he  never  asked  me  to  sit  down,  but 
knit  up  his  brows,  as  he  looked  at  me, 
pretending  he  did  not  know  me;  and 
when  I  told  him  I  came  from  Mrs.  Hor- 
ton,  he  said,  quite  proud-like — '  Oh !  you 
may  tell  her  that  my  lady's  gone  out  of 
town  for  a  few  days,  and  it  is  quite  uncer- 
tain when  she  may  come  back." 

This  was  the  climax  to  Mrs.  Horton's 
misfortunes :  she  would  have  given  half 
she  was  worth  to  have  had  only  one  hour's 
consultation  with  lady  Netterville;  but 
that  lady  knew  very  well  what  she  was 
about,  and  wisely  took  herself  out  of  the 
way.  She  had  not  been  so  principal  nor 
so  conspicuous  an  actress  in  the  late  bu- 
siness, but  what  she  felt  assured,  in  her 
own  mind,  she  could  so  palliate  the  share 
she  had  in  it,  as  to  be  still  received  in  ma- 
ny high  and  distinguished  parties  again, 
where  the  chief  members  do  not  know 
how  to  exist  without  a  dish  of  scandal  to 

VOL.  III.  K  season 
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season  their  entertainment.  She  would 
therefore,  she  thought,  let  the  first  breeze 
blow  off,  by  retiring  to  a  little  distance 
from  town  for  a  short  time,  that  she  might 
avoid  visiting  Mrs.  Horton,  whom  she 
now  resolved  to  give  up ;  and  so  did  lady 
Netterville's  love  of  scandal  increase  with 
her  years,  that  she  would  quite  as  readily 
sacrifice  this,  her  once-angel  friend,  as  she 
used  to  call  her,  to  the  malevolence  of  her 
own  slanderous  tongue,  as  any  one  else. 
It  was  with  the  greatest  delight  that  she 
received  the  pleasing  intelligence  of  the 
numerous  carriages  that  had  stopped  at 
the  door  of  her  town  residence,  with  morn- 
ing visitors,  who,  though  they  chiefly 
consisted  of  rich  nabobs  wives,  and  those 
of  opulent  West  India  merchants,  &c. 
there  were,  nevertheless,  some  ladies  of 
good  family  and  high  corinexions  among 
them ;  and  though  no  coronet,  nor  even  a 
bleeding  hand,  had  adorned  the  armorial 
bearings  which  ornamented  the  pannels 
of  these  carriages,  her  ladyship  hoped  yet 

to 
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to  see  those  on  which  they  were  embla- 
zoned calUng  at  her  door;  and  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  lady  Netterville  was  not  dis- 
appointed. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Elucidations. 


At  the  time  that  the  reverend  Mr.  San- 
croft  and  his  amiable  sister  were  exerting 
all  their  powers  to  find  out  the  iniquitous 
person  who  had  robbed  poor  Mrs.  Clark- 
son  of  her  innocent  charge — who  had  de- 
prived her  of  her  unfortunate  son,  and,  for 
a  time,  of  her  reason,  on  the  recovery  of 
this  poor  woman,  lady  Diana  went  for  a 
few  days  into  Devonshire,  while  the  pre- 
parations were  going  on  for  her  pretended 
wedding ;  and  after  having  prepared  her 
for  her  visit,  she  told  her  that  the  child 
K  2  was 
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was  safe.  The  good  woman  instantly 
knew  her  ladyship  again  for  the  young 
lady  who,  under  the  name  of  Anna,  had 
confided  her  dear  boy  to  her  care.  Lady 
Diana  then  handsomely  rewarded  the 
keeper  of  the  madhouse  for  his  care  and 
attention,  and  requested  he  would  let  no 
one  know  that  she  had  taken  Mrs.  Clark- 
son  under  her  protection.  Lady  Diana 
found  that  Mrs.  Sancroft  had  retired  from 
her  arduous  employment,  and  she  thought 
no  place  better  than  the  retreat  that  lady 
had  chosen,  wherein  to  place  Mrs.  Clark- 
son,  till  her  ladyship  should  summon  them 
to  town. 

The  day  before  lady  Diana  quitted  Mrs. 
Bancroft's  cottage,  which  she  had  obliged 
that  worthy  female  by  making  her  home, 
during  her  stay,  Mrs.  Sancroft,  as  she  was 
taking  an  early  morning's  walk,  met  a 
woman  coming  out  of  Mr.  Hawthorn's 
gate  that  led  to  the  back  part  of  the  house: 
ghe  had  a  faint  recollection  that  she  had 
seen  her  somewhere  before ;  and  the  poor 

woman 
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woman  dropped  a  curtsey,  and  hoped  ma- 
dam was  well. 

"  I  am  sure  I  remember  you,"  said  Mrs. 
Bancroft,  in  her  usual  kind  manner,  when 
speaking  to  the  poor;  "  but  where,  my 
dear,  did  you  ever  see  me  ?" 

"  Och,  madam  !  when  I  travelled  up  to 
London  with  your  ladyship,  in  a  stage- 
coach, with  the  gentleman  of  this  house, 
who,  to  be  sure,  I  must  say,  has  done  a 
great  dale  for  me ;  but  he  promised  to  do 
more,  and  I  came  to  see  if  he  would  keep 
his  promise ;  for  I  long  to  be  back  in  my 
own  dear  country — so  I  do." 

Mrs.  Bancroft  was  now  almost  breath- 
less with  agitation,  and  she  felt  in  a  man- 
ner gratified,  though  her  feelings  were  ac- 
companied with  many  a  painful  reflection. 
She  requested,  however,  in  the  first  place, 
that  Mrs.  Gallacher  would  accompany  her 
home. 

*'  Ay,  sure,  and  I  will,  madam,"  said 

Mrs.  Gallacher,  "  since  I  cannot  see  his 

honour,  the  squire,  he  being  in  London, 

K  3  they 
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they  tell  me  ;  and,  och !  if  I'd  but  known 
that,  I'd  never  have  tramped  on  foot  half 
and  three  parts  of  the  way,  all  the  road 
from  Hounslow,  sure,  and  I  have." 

Mrs.  Gallaeher,  on  her  arrival  at  Mrs. 
Bancroft's  house,  was  shewn  into  a  little 
private  room,  at  a  great  distance  from  all 
the  other  inhabited  apartments,  and  some 
plentiful  refreshments  being  set  before 
her,  Mrs.  Bancroft  hastened  to  inform  lady 
Diana  of  this  adventure. 

Fearful  of  the  violence  of  a  mother's 
emotions,  lady  Diana,  by  the  advice  of 
Mr.  Bancroft,  agreed  with  him,  that  it  was 
best  he  and  his  sister  should  first  use  every 
means  with  this  simple  woman  to  make 
her  confess  the  truth,  if  she  had,  as  they 
doubted  not,  been  concerned  with  Haw- 
thorn in  the  business  of  spiriting  away  the 
little  Edgar.  Mrs.  Bancroft  began  ques- 
tioning her  as  follows : — "  Pray,  Mrs. 
Gallaeher,  let  me  ask  you  what  is  become 
of  your  child  ?" 

"  The 
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"  The  lord  bless  your  madam  ship,  it 
was  none  of  mine,  as  I  tould  you  all  then  !" 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Sancroft,  "  you 
may  well  say  it  was  not  yours."  Katty 
looked  rather  frightened. — "  But,"  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Sancroft,  "  tell  me  truly,  and 
fear  nothing,  all  you  know  concerning  it." 

"  Bless  you,  madam  !  it  was  a  comrade's 
child,  and  I've  hard  since  that  it's  now  in 
London." 

"  I  do  not  believe  it  was  the  child  of 
any  comrade  of  yours :  tell  me  all  you 
have  heard  about  that  child  being  in  Lon- 
don." 

"  Sure,  an'  I  will,  my  dear  madam  !"  said 
Mrs.  Gallacher :  "  I  hard  it  was  with  a 
great  lady  as  took  a  liking  to  it." 

"  All  you  are  uttering  is  false,"  said 
Mrs.  Sancroft,  "  and  you  know  it  is." 

"  Mrs.  Gallacher,"  said  the  worthy  JNIr. 
Sancroft,  "  let  me  have  no  prevarication. 
I  shall,  be  assured,  take  out  a  warrant 
against  you,  under  strong  suspicions :  in 
a  court  of  justice  you  will  be  compelled, 
'  K  4  on 
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on  your  oath,  to  utter  all  the  truth  ;  but 
as  the  most  injured  parties  do  not  wish, 
if  they  can  help  it,  to  resort  to  the  laws, 
if  you  will  tell  me,  and  the  parents  of  this 
child,  the  real  truth,  they  will  not  only 
forgive  you,  but  make  you  comfortable 
for  the  remainder  of  your  days,  either  here 
or  in  your  own  country.  Answer  me 
now  this  plain  question — did  you,  or  did 
you  not,  steal  that  infant  ?" 

"  Me  stale  a  child,  your  reverend  ho- 
nour !  How  could  you  be  after  thinking 
that  a  woman  who  had  been  a  mother, 
like  myself,  of  five  childer,  could  be  after 

"     Mrs.  Gallacher  thought  she  had 

best  deny  a  crime  which  she  dreaded 
would  be  punished  by  transportation ;  for 
she  feared  that  Mr.  Bancroft  might  be  a 
magistrate,  taking  her  confession  in  pri- 
vate, and,  perhaps,  if  she  stuck  firm  to  a 
denial,  he  might  feel  assured  she  spoke 
truth,  and  would  discharge  her.  Those 
only  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
Irish  can  possibly  know  how  quick,  how 

keen. 
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keen,  how  rapid,  are  their  thoughts  and 
their  reflections,  and  which  quickness, 
ready  wit,  and  often  deep  judgment,  may 
be  found  in  some  of  the  most  inferior 
classes. 

It  was  this  quickness  of  intellect  that 
caused  Mrs.  Gallacher  to  stop  short  in  the 
current  of  eloquence  she  was  about  to  pour 
forth  to  prove  her  innocence ;  for  the  keen 
penetration  of  Mr.  Sancroft's  piercing  and 
reproving  eye  assured  her  that  he  knew 
already  more  than  he  chose  to  utter,  and 
that  she  could  not  impose  upon  him  by 
any  false  show  of  innocence.  She  drop- 
ped suddenly  on  her  knees,  exclaiming — 
"  Och,  your  reverend  honour,  have  mercy 
on  me !  I  am  a  wicked  woman,  and  I  will 
be  hanged — sure  enough  wiU  I !" 

"  No,  no,"  said  the  good  clergyman. 
"  Come,  Mrs.  Gallacher,  I  see  you  are  not 
a  hypocrite  by  nature,  though  you  have 
been  trying  to  add  the  sin  of  hypocrisy, 
the  very  worst  of  crimes,  to  the  bad  deed 
of  stealing  a  defenceless  infant.  Look  out 
K  5  of 
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of  that  window,  and  see  that  humble  cot 
at  the  end  of  the  lane ;  it  was  from  there 
the  babe  was  stolen,  and  which  theft 
caused  the  poor  woman  that  took  care  of 
it  to  go  distracted.  Wretched  woman,  as 
you  are !  think  only  how  one  crime  draws 
on  another ;  it  was  you,  who,  by  stealing 
aAvay  her  charge,  robbed  that  poor  woman 
of  her  reason.  Now  tell  me,  for  you  see 
I  know  something,  who  set  you  on  to  com- 
mit this  wicked  action — tell  me  the  truth, 
and  fear  nothing.  No  real  harm  shall 
happen  to  them,  nor  any  to  you  :  tell  me 
all  you  know,  without  concealing  any 
thing.  As  for  you,  you  shall  be  placed 
for  ever  above  want ;  for  what  you  were 
guilty  of  was  not  done  from  motives  of 
either  cruelty  or  revenge,  but  from  hun- 
ger and  misery  staring  you  in  the  face." 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  and  so  it  was,  your 
honour !  I  had  not  broke  my  fast  for  three 
days  when  I  begged  relief  from  squire 
Hathorn,  and  he  took  me  home  to  his 
castle,  and  gave  me  plenty  to  ate  and 

drink. 
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drink,  and  shewed  me  twinty  broad  gold 
paces,  to  be  paid  down  to  me  as  soon  as  I 
would  take,  he  said,  a  young  brat  as  be- 
longed to  a  lady  that  was  narer  akin  to 
him  than  his  honour's  honour  chose  to 
own ;  and  he  would  pay  my  journey  up 
to  Hounslow,  and  then  he  would  come 
his  own  self  for  the  child.  He  gave  me 
what  he  promised,  and  paid  for  my  rent 
at  Hounslow ;  but  I  thought  he  was  very 
long  coming,  for  the  house  was  very  lone- 
some. At  last  I  began  to  get  fond  of  the 
dear  boy,  and  just  then  he  comes  and 
takes  it  away ;  but  instead  of  his  fine  pro- 
mises, he  gave  me  only  five  paces  of  gold 
more,  and  tould  me  to  get  away  with  my- 
self as  fast  as  I  could,  for  he  wanted  no 
more  of  me.  I  soon  got  tired  of  the  lone- 
some place,  and  I  thought  I  would  set  off 
to  the  squire's  castle  here,  for  I  felt  afraid 
to  go  to  my  brother  in  London,  who  is  a 
corporal  in  the  king's  guards,  and  he  al- 
ways blamed  me  for  marrying  poor  O'Gal- 
lacher:  and  your  honour  knows  all  the 
K  6  rest. 
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rest.  Your  honour's  sester  met  me  this 
morning;  and  now  I've  told  you  all  the 
truth,  J  hope  you'll  pardon  me,  and  let  me 
go." 

"  No,"  said   Mr.   Bancroft,  "  not  till  I ' 
have  sufficient  security  that  you  never 
will  go  to  Mr.  Hawthorn  again." 

"  Och !  may  I  be  burnt  if  ever  I  do !" 

"  That  assertion  will  not  do :  my  sister 
will  go  and  fetch  in  the  mother  of  the 
little  boy,  and  she  will  tell  you  how  to 
act;  and  you  must  promise  faithfully  to 
do  every  thing  her  ladyship  requires  of 
you." 

"  Och  !  and  how  shall  I  ever  be  able  to 
look  the  dear  noble  lady  in  the  face  ?  But 
may  all  the  saints  in  paradise  frown  upon 
me,  if  I  will  not  die  sooner  than  break  my 
promise  with  her !" 

While  Mrs.  Bancroft  was  gone  to  lady 
Diana,  to  tell  her  all  she  had  heard,  and 
to  consult  with  her  how  to  act,  the  excel- 
lent Mr.  Bancroft,  after  the  most  kind,  hii- 
maite,  though  awakening  kind  of  reproof, 

said 
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said  to  Mrs.  Gallacher — "  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  not  your  heart  that  led  you 
astray,  but  real  misery.  Now  shew  us 
that  you  merit  our  protection,  and  you  shall 
never  want  friends  while  any  of  us  live." 

Lady  Diana  now  entered.  Seriousness, 
but  not  severity,  sat  on  her  beautiful  brow ; 
her  majestic  height,  the  stamp  of  true  no- 
bility, fixed  on  her  whole  person,  awed  the 
poor  trembling  culprit  who  stood  before 
her.  Lady  Diana  stepped  forward,  and 
condescendingly  taking  her  hand,  she  said 
— "  Fear  nothing  !  You  have  done  me 
much  service  this  morning,  but  you  must 
yet  do  more.  I  will  provide  for  you  from 
this  moment,  and  I  will  send  my  woman, 
in  whom  I  can  safely  confide,  to  London 
with  you ;  for  that  is  the  best  place  for  you 
to  be  concealed  in  for  a  few  weeks  till  I 
want  you.  She  shall  set  you  up  in  a  lit- 
tle shop,  in  a  pai't  of  the  town  not  likely 
to  be  visited  by  Mr.  Hawthorn ;  but  if,  by 
accident,  you  should  see  him,  you  must 
not  mention  a  syllable  of  your  having  been 

here ; 
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here ;  but  rather  let  him  fancy  it  is  his 
bounty  that  has  made  you  successful." 

"  Och !  and  let  Katty  Gallacher  alone 
for  gitting  the  better  of  him  !" 

"  I  am  sorry,"  said  lady  Diana,  very 
gravely,  "  to  set  you  on  to  act  a  deceitful 
part  against  any  one ;  but  it  must  be  so 
now,  or  I  shall  not  be  ablie  to  confound  the 
wicked,  without  punishing  them  by  the 
severest  rigour  of  the  laws ;  and  then  you, 
though  only  a  wretched  instrument  of 
creatures  far  more  vile,  may  be  punished 
most  of  all ;  indeed,  all  my  interest  may 
be  exerted  in  vain  to  save  you  from  trans- 
portation." 

"  Och !  and  without  any  consideration 
of  what  might  happen  to  myself,"  said 
poor  Mrs.  Gallacher,  "  I  would  not  break 
my  word  to  your  noble  ladyship  for  all 
the  world !  though,  to  be  sure,  I've  broke 
my  oath  to  squire  Hathorn,  may  all  the 
saints  forgive  me  for  it !" 

"  Such  a  wicked  oath,  to  serve  only  the 
purposes  of  crime,"  said  Mr.  Sancroft,  "  is 

better 
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better  broken  than  kept ;  and  be  assured, 
that  Heaven,  instead  of  punishing  you  for 
having  broken  it,  is  more  likely  to  reward 
you." 

"  Och !  and  I  begin  to  find  it  has  re- 
warded me  already,  your  reverend  honour !" 

"  Well,"  said  lady  Diana,  "  this  even- 
ing you  shall  set  off  for  London  with  my 
woman,  and  she  shall  take  charge  of  you, 
and  see  that  you  want  for  nothing ;  but 
keep  a  still  tongue  in  your  head ;  and 
though  I  do  not  think  it  at  all  likely  that 
you  will  see  Mr.  Hawthorn,  yet  if  you 
should,  do  not  let  a  word  slip  about  any 
thing  that  has  passed  between  you  and  me : 
indeed,  I  think  it  would  be  best  if  you  did 
not  tell  him  that  you  had  been  again  in 
Devonshire." 

Mrs.  Gallacher  then,  after  faithfully 
promising  her  ladyship  to  do  all  she  had 
desired,  and  shewing  herself  very  apt,  as 
she  conned  over  the  lesson  taught  her,  of 
the  line  of  conduct  she  was  to  pursue,  was 

dispatched 
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dispatched  for  London  that  evening  in 
the  Exeter  mail-coach. 

Lady  Diana's  confidential  waiting-maid 
had  an  uncle,  who  owned  a  number  of 
small  houses  in  a  street  leading  into  the 
Broadway,  Westminster:  fortunately  a 
little  shop  was  to  let,  which  the  waiting- 
woman  stocked  with  a  few  different  kinds 
of  chandlery,  and  then  left  Mrs.  Gallacher 
for  a  few  days,  as  the  time  was  drawing 
nigh,  when  all  would  come  to  light  con- 
cerning the  late  iniquitous  business  that 
had  taken  place  at  the  masquerade. 

Katty  however  did  see  Mr.  Hawthorn, 
as  we  before  related ;  and,  considering 
those  blunders  she  made  from  the  stock  of 
her  natal  inheritance,  she  acquitted  herself 
tolerably  well,  and  with  that  kind  of  ready, 
equivocating  cunning,  which  the  natives 
erf*  the  sister  isle  are  peculiarly  endowed 
with. 

Mr.  Hawthorn  however  was  not  mis- 
taken in  the^r^^  glimpse  he  had  of  her  at 

Knightsbridge ; 


Iff 
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Knightsbridge ;  for,  one  Sunday,  after  the 
shop  was  shut,  the  name  of  O'Kay  having 
come  confusedly  to  her  ears,  through  some 
of  the  soldiers  who  dealt  with  her,  Mrs. 
Gallacher  took  a  walk  as  far  as  Knights- 
bridge Barracks,  and  entered  the  gate  just 
as  Mr.  Hawthorn  passed  by  in  Mrs.  Hor- 
ton's  barouche. 

Though  she  had  been  the  mother  of 
five  children,  Katty  had  been  married  at 
fifteen,  and  was  still  but  a  very  young 
woman  ;  she  was  a  weak  woman,  tender- 
hearted in  the  extreme,  and  she  yet  loved 
O'Kay,  false-hearted  as  she  had  found  him ; 
and  she  thought,  if  he  was  not  gone,  she 
might  see  him  once  more,  before  he  went 
that  long,  long  distance,  which  must  sepa- 
rate them  for  ever.  But  when  she  found 
that  the  name  of  O'Kay  all  originated  in  the 
occasional  visits  to  the  barracks  of  the 
widow  of  the  poor  wretch  that  had  been 
hung  for  stealing  a  sheep,  Katty,  while 
she  dropped  a  tear  from  the  genuine  feel- 
ing of  her  warm  heart  to  her  poor  country- 
man's 
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man's  fate,  skulked  away,  and  was  never 
seen  at  the  barracks  any  more :  yet  she  had 
gone  in  her  best  flowered  gown,  and  a 
muslin  cap,  well  stiffened  with  starch  and 
blue,  with  the  ends  flying,  to  shew  the 
gilt  bobs  in  her  ears,  that  he  might  see 
that  she  now  wanted  nothing  of  him,  but 
had  plenty  of  new  thirteeners  in  her  pocket 
too. 

However,  though  this  triumph  had 
been  cruelly  damped,  yet  she  received 
great  comfort  in  her  way  home.  She  met 
her  own  dear  brother,  who  expected  every 
day  to  be  made  a  Serjeant,  and,  as  he  look- 
ed pleased  at  her  smart  and  clean  appear- 
ance, she,  with  an  air  of  consequence,  ask- 
ed him  to  accompany  her  home.  Corpo- 
ral O'Dermot  there  beheld  every  comfort ; 
and  half  unclosing  the  shutters  of  her  shop, 
as  the  evening  came  on,  he  was  gratified 
at  seeing  the  customers  that  came  in  to 
purchase  various  articles,  and  all  for  ready 
money. 
Solomon,  amongst  his  many  wise  maxims 

and 
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and  observations,  never  wrote  one  more 
true  than  the  following  sentence: — "  So 
long  as  thou  doest  well  for  thyself,  men 
will  speak  well  of  thee." 

Corporal  O'Dermot  was  a  good-looking, 
undaunted  Irishman,  who  had  run  away 
with  an  innkeeper's  daughter  from  a  town 
wherein  he  was  quartered  :  the  father  at 
length  forgave  his  daughter,  but  refused, 
during  his  lifetime,  to  give  her  more  than 
fifty  pounds.  Now  poor  begging  Katty, 
following  the  army,  with  not  a  second 
gown  to  her  back,  O'Dermot  would  have 
been  ashamed  to  own ;  but  now  he  boasted 
to  his  wife  of  his  sister,  the  widow,  a  re- 
spectable shopkeeper;  and  they  had  all 
they  wanted,  that  she  sold,  from  Mrs.  Gal- 
lacher's  shop,  while  she  received  a  general 
invitation  to  dine  with  madam,  the  corpo- 
ral's wife,  every  Sunday.  But  all  this 
happiness  was  of  short  duration.  Katty 
would  have  been  truly  glad  to  have  re- 
mained where  she  was ;  but  her  untoward 
meeting   with   Mr.  Hawthorn  upset   all 

her 
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her  present  pleasures;  not  but  what  her 
most  heartfelt  wish  was  again  to  see  her 
dear  country,  and  live  comfortably  and  re- 
spected in  it,  as  the  dear  lady  had  promised 
her.  Madam,  her  sister-in-law,  with  all 
her  kindness,  seemed  to  think  herself  very 
much  above  her,  and  the  low,  saucy  Eng- 
lish had  sometimes  called  her  an  Irish  trull. 
Now  that  Mr.  Hawthorn  had  seen  her 
in  London,  and  she,  in  the  pride  of  her 
heart,  not  having  been  able  to  hold  her 
tongue  about  her  shop,  lady  Diana,  to 
preserve  her  Irish  protegee  safe  from  the 
machinations  of  the  cruel  and  revengeful, 
which  her  ladyship  knew  would  be  in- 
stantly set  at  work  against  this  poor  crea- 
ture, a  lone,  defenceless  female,  she  sent 
her  maid,  with  a  very  trustworthy  man- 
servant, who  had  lived  with  her  father,  the 
late  earl  of  Delafield ;  and  it  was  ordered 
that  Mrs.  Gallacher,  with  the  remaining 
stock  of  her  little  shop,  and  money  to 
purchase  more,  or  do  what  she  pleased 
with,  her  travelling-expences  all  paid,  be- 
side 
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side  another  pretty  sum  for  herself,  with 
every  comfort  that  could  be  procured  her, 
which  goodness  and  beneficence  could  de- 
vise, was  to  set  off,  on  part  of  her  journey 
to  Bristol,  that  very  night  of  the  intended 
wedding,  accompanied  by  the  old  man- 
servant above-mentioned,  who  was  not  to 
leave  her,  till  he  saw  her  safe  on  board  a 
vessel  bound  for  Cork,  with  every  requi- 
site and  comfortable  accommodation. 

Mr.  Hawthorn  was  by  these  means  fairly 
baffled  in  all  the  plans  of  vengeance  he 
had  laid  against  poor  Mrs.  Gallacher.  He 
little  imagined,  after  w^iat  she  had  said  of 
being  determined  never  to  quit  England, 
that  she  was  really  gone  for  Ireland ;  nei- 
ther had  he  any  inclination  to  follow  her 
so  far :  besides,  the  chase  would  be  a  w41d- 
goose  one,  and  too  fatiguing  for  one  who 
dearly  loved  his  ease  to  encounter :  he 
saw  also  that  she  w-as  very  powerfully  pro- 
tected, and  his  search  after  her,  if  not  in 
vain,  might  yet  be  attended,  when  seem- 
ingly accomplished  to  his  Avish,  with  very 

injurious 
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injurious  consequences  to  him.  His  time 
however  was  much  lost,  for  about  a  week 
or  more,  with  peering  after  every  Irish- 
woman that  he  saw  without  a  hat,  the 
ends  of  her  mob-cap  flying,  and  a  red 
cloak  hanging  behind  her  shoulders ;  but 
had  he  been  so  lucky  as  to  have  met  with 
Mrs.  Gallacher,  it  would  not  have  been 
under  that  guise :  no,  madam,  the  corpo- 
ral's wife,  had  taught  her  how  to  dress  her- 
self, and  when  she  went  out,  she  wore  a 
straw  bonnet,  trimmed  with  shamrock 
green  ribbon,  and  she  had  a  curled  front 
of  dark  brown  hair,  and  a  red  cloth  spen- 
ser,  with  a  blue  collar,  made  of  a  bit  of 
Serjeant's  cloth,  that  the  quarter-master- 
serjeant  gave  her  when  she  went  to  his 
room  to  a  tea-party  with  her  brother  and 
madam  his  wife  ;  but  when  Katty  was  con- 
fronted with  Mr.  Hawthorn  at  the  earl  of 
Pyrwater's,  then  she  was  habited,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  in  the  same  style  as  when  she 
travelled  up  to  town  with  her  little  stolen 
charge. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Hawthorn  was  once  made  presi- 
dent of  a  club  at  Exeter,  to  which  the 
convivialists  who  had  established  it  had, 
as  they  were  all  sportsmen,  given  the  name 
of  the  Hunting  Club.  The  reverend  Mr. 
Elderton,  whose  noble  friends  lived  in  the 
county  of  Devon,  belonged  to  this  club, 
and  he  had  often  filled  high  the  crystal 
goblet  to  the  health  of  the  beauteous  Miss 
Ash  ton.  Frequent  letters  had  passed  be- 
tween the  ecclesiastic  and  the  president, 
on  the  former  withdrawing  from  the  club  : 
Elderton  was  therefore  well  acquainted 
with  the  handwriting  of  Hawthorn,  but 
which  that  gentleman  had  most  likely  for- 
got when  he  sent  the  note,  signed  Cleri- 
cus,  to  Eliza  Ashton,  entreating  her  to  de- 
lay her  marriage  with  Ayscough  till  after 
the  masquerade;  not,  perhaps,  had  the 
circumstance  come  across  Hawthorn's  me- 
mory of  Mr.  Elderton  being  acquainted 
with  his  handwriting,  would  he  much 
have  cared,  for  he  did  not  imagine  the 
once-famed  toast  of  the  gay  divine  would 

ever 
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ever  shew  the  billet  to  him ;  and  there- 
fore, if  it  did  but  answer  the  present  and 
desirable  purpose  of  hurting  the  Ashton 
family,  so  as  to  give  satisfaction  to  his 
dear  Mrs.  Horton,  that  was  quite  enough 
for  him. 


CHAPTER  X. 


Propitious  Weddings. 

By  dint  of  persuasions,  caresses,  and  the 
most  unwearied  and  energetic  persever- 
ance, lady  Diana  Torrington  at  length 
gained  the  hard-wrung  consent  of  lord 
Pyrwater,  that  he  would  propose  to  his 
nephew,  the  marquis  of  Kainsbury,  to  lead 
Sophia  Ashton  to  the  altar ;  and  she  also 
gained  the  still  more  unwilling  acquies- 
cence from  the  earl,  that  he  would  himself 
act  as  father,  and  bestow  her  hand  where, 

lady 
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lady  Diana  affirmed,  she  was  certain  her 
heart  had  long  been  given. 

The  rapture  experienced  by  the  mar- 
quis, when  his  uncle  expressed  the  wishes 
by  his  lips,  which  he  was  far  from  inwardly 
forming,  that  he,  the  marquis,  would  offer 
his  title,  hand,  and  fortune,  to  Miss  Sophia 
Ashton,  as  a  compensation  for  the  injuries 
inflicted  on  her,  could  not  be  expressed 
by  words.  His  lordship  gratefully  grasp- 
ed the  hand  of  lord  Pyrwater,  lifted  his 
joy -beaming  eyes  to  heaven,  and  at  length 
uttered — **  Oh,  my  dear  uncle,  you  have 
made  me  the  happiest  of  men  !  This  pro- 
posal coming  from  your  lordship  has  now 
rendered  complete  the  otherwise  imper- 
fect happiness  I  should  have  felt  in  the 
union  I  was  previously  determined  to 
form,  even  if  it  had  not  your  sanction." 

The  earl  gave  a  gulp,  as  if  he  was  swal- 
lowing something  very  painfully;  and 
waving  his  hand  in  his  usual  pompous 
manner,  he  said — "  Enough,  enough  !  I 
will  do  more — I  will  give  her  away  to  you ; 

VOL.  III.  L  but — 
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but — but  let  the  marriage  take  place  as 
soon  as  possible;  I  wish  it  was  over;  I — I 
— I  want  to  get  out  of  England.  While 
their  house  in  Portman-square  is  getting 
ready,  Torrington,  his  lady,  and  myself, 
mean  to  go  to  Italy,  directly  as  the — the 
wedding  is  over ;  so  speak  to  the  lady, 
and  get  every  thing  prepared  for  your 
marriage  as  early  as  you  can." 

The  marquis  had  spoken  both  to  the 
young  lady  and  to  her  mother,  and  he  was 
far  from  departing  from  their  presence  as 
a  man  without  hope ;  but  the  unexpected 
proposal  coming  from  his  uncle,  exalted 
him  to  a  pitch  of  rapture,  and  gave  to  him 
the  most  heartfelt  delight. — "  And  this," 
thought  he,  as  he  looked  on  his  inimitable 
cousin,  "  this  spirit  of  energetic  and  active 
benevolence  is  thy  work." 

Lady  Diana  lifted  her  bright  and  search- 
ing eyes  to  the  countenance  of  the  mar- 
quis, and  saw  all  that  was  passing  in  his 
mind. — "  Now,  my  dear  Rainsbury,"  said 
she,  **  we  are  near  relations ;  and  as  we  are 

talking 
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talking  seriously  on  family  business,  listen 
to  a  family  proposal."  Her  ladyship  then 
produced  a  casket — "  Do  not  be  at  the 
trouble  and  expence  of  purchasing  any 
more  bridal  jewels,  I  beg  of  you  :  do  not 
suffer  the  superb  ornaments  you  gave  to 
me  to  go  out  of  the  family,  for  I  shall  cer- 
tainly either  give  them  away  or  sell  them  ; 
I  shall  never  wear  them,  rest  assured. 
These  jewels,  sent  by  an  anonymous  donor, 
I  very  well  know,  came  from  the  marquis 
of  Rainsbury,  as  a  present  for  his  intended 
bride ;  but  as  she  never  will  be  his,  I  mean 
that  they  shall  be  presented  to  the  lovely 
object  of  his  affections ;  they  will  come 
better  from  your  lordship  than  from  me ; 
be  assured  no  one  has  seen  them  but  my- 
self, and  to  me  they  are  neither  of  value 
nor  use.  I  have  diamonds  in  plenty,  and 
one  precious  jewel  worth  more  than  them 
all,"  added  she,  taking  up  her  little  Edgar, 
and  pressing  him  fondly  to  her  bosom. 

"  Your  ladyship  reminds  me,"  said  lord 

Pyrwater,  "  of  what  I  have  read  concern- 

I.  2  ing 
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ing  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi ;  yet  you 
have  taught  me  to  condemn  the  maxim 
of  the  illustrious  Roman,  that  said,  *  Vir- 
tue was  but  an  empty  name.'  Take  the 
jewels  she  offers  you,  Henry  ;  I  begin  to 
know  her  ladyship  better  than  ever  you 
did ;  and  the  firmness  of  her  disposition  is 
such,  that  what  she  resolves  on  she  never 
will  alter." 

"  But,  my  good  lord,"  said  the  marquis, "  I 
cannot  bear  to  give  to  my  intended  bride 
what  is  now  lady  Diana's  own  by  right." 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  her  ladyship  ;  "  they 
were  bespoke  for  the  bride  of  the  marquis 
of  Rainsbury ;  and  I  am  happy,"  added 
she,  laughing,  "  that  lord  Pyrwater  has 
given  sentence  against  himself,  for  I  have 
more  than  these,  which  I  have  determined 
not  to  keep."  She  then  produced  another 
casket — "  I  know,"  said  her  ladyship, 
"  very  well  from  whom  these  came,  for  I 
have  a  familiar  that  tells  me  a  great  deaL 
This  was  a  present  from  lord  Pyrwater  to 
his  niece-elect.     Now,  as  by  some  queer 

incidents. 
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incidents,  the  fates  had  ordained  that  I 
should  neither  call  you  husband,  nor  him 
uncle,  I  never  will  regard  these  as  my 
own,  nor  w\\\  I  retain  them  in  my  posses- 
sion— that  I  am  resolved  on ;  therefore,  dear 
cousin,  and  dear  would-be  uncle^  dissemi- 
nate your  superabundant  cash  amongst 
other  tradespeople  than  jewellers.  Here 
are  the  jewels ;  and  as,  since  I  have  esta- 
blished myself  and  my  husband  here,  I 
have  been  accustomed  to  do  just  what  I 
pleased — ay,  and  have  all  my  commands 
obeyed  too,  during  my  short  reign  here, 
I  expect  obedience  to  my  sovereign  will ; 
so,  my  dear  Tlainsbury,  you  will  please  to 
give  these  radiant  diamonds,  which  are 
only  eclipsed  by  the  sun  of  truth,  to  your 
charming  bride,  with  whom  may  you  ever 
be  happy !  for  who  but  can  approve  such 
a  choice  ?  Now,  my  good  lord  Pyr water, 
these  pearls — I  really  believe  that  Cleopa- 
tra, in  all  her  magnificence,  never  possessed 
finer;  your  lordship  must  send  them  to 
the  sweet  Sophia,  as  an  offering,  emble- 
L  S  matical 
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niatical  of  that  purity  you  now  feel  con- 
vinced she  possesses.  My  dear  cousin,  lose 
no  time — go  directly,  as  from  lord  Pyr- 
water — make  her  his  offer  of  her  forming 
an  union  with  yourself,  and  beg  from  him 
her  acceptance  of  those  trifling  ornaments ; 
be  sure  you  make  his  lordship  call  them 
trifling,  though  I  will  wager  a  good 
round  sum  they  are  not  to  be  matched  on 
this  side  of  Hindostan ;  tell  her,  that  the 
earl  of  Pyrwater  thought  no  gift  so  ap- 
propriate as  those  ornaments,  for  one  who, 
in  fact,  wants  no  ornament,  but  appears 
most  lovely  when  least  adorned." 

"  Upon  my  word,  my  lady,"  said  the 
earl,  somewhat  chagrined,  "  you  not  only 
do,  as  you  say,  just  as  you  please,  but  you 
make  others  do  as  you  please  also.  How- 
ever, llainsbury,  I  believe  we  must  con- 
sent to  indulge  her  ladyship  in  this  wild 
scheme  ;  and  we  owe  her  so  much,  that  I 
must  hereafter  submit  to  be  guided  en- 
tirely by  her  in  future." 

It  is  useless  to  tell  the  reader,  that  the 

marquis 
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marquis  of  Rainsbury  lost  no  time  in  ur- 
ging his  suit  to  the  loved  object  who  had 
first,  and  alone,  truly  captivated  his  heart. 
Sophia,  though, 

"  All  in  sweet  disorder  lost, 
She  blushed  consent," 

yet  would  fain  have  put  off  the  happy 
day  a  little  longer ;  but  the  marquis  was 
so  supplicating,  and  so  energetically  was 
he  seconded  by  Mr.  Ayscough,  that  it 
was  at  length  agreed  that  his  lordship  and 
the  wealthy  East-Indian  should  lead  the 
two  beautiful  sisters  to  the  altar  the  latter 
end  of  the  following  week. 

The  time  preceding  that  happy  epoch 
was  nought  but  a  scene  of  bustle  and  ac- 
tivity :  new  carriages,  new  liveries,  and 
paraphernalia  for  each  bride,  of  the  most 
costly  and  tasteful  materials,  and  all  the 
preparations  for  these  auspicious  weddings, 
were  magnificent  beyond  example. 

Lady  Diana  Torrington  was  now  con- 
stantly with  the  two  sisters,  by  whom  she 
1.  4  was. 
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Vvas,  as  she  merited,  equally  beloved — 
"  Ah,  Eliza,"  her  ladyship  would  say,  "  I 
was  married  before  you,  for  all  your  wit 
and  beauty !" 

"  Yes,  yes,"  retorted  Miss  Ashton,  "be- 
cause you  was  a  thief,  and  stole  a  wedding 
in  such  a  sly  manner  that  no  one  sus- 
pected you;  so  with  all  your  wit  and 
beauty,  my  lady,  I  will  not  let  you  tri- 
umph on  that  account." 

"  For  my  part,"  said  lady  Ashton,  "I 
really  love  lady  Diana  as  well  as  if  she  was 
my  own  daughter;  and  so  I  ought;  for 
has  she  not  restored  my  own  dear  Sophy 
to  fame  and  repitation,  all  through  her 
ladyship's  proper  spirit  Sind  fortunetoodf 
But  I  declare,  while  you  three  do  nothing 
but  laugh,  and  sing,  and  talk,  I'm  gallied 
to  death  with  all  this  bustle  ;  not  but  what 
I  must  say  I  am  very  happy ;  for  one  of  my 
daughters  will  be  married  to  a  gentleman 
of  good  family,  who,  1  believe,  is  the  rich- 
est man  in  the  whole  varsal  world ;  and 
if  t'other's  husband  is  not  quite  so  rich,  yet 

he 
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he  will  put  a  crownet  on  her  head ;  and  if 
ever  there  should  be  another  crownation, 
which,  Heaven  knows,  I  never  wish  them 
to  see,  yet  then  my  Sophy  will  walk  as  a 
marching  ass — that  she  will." 

At  length  the  joyful  day  arrived ;  and, 
oh !  what  will  the  members  of  the  haut 
ton  say,  when  we  inform  them,  that  is,  if 
any  of  them  should  honour  these  pages 
with  a  perusal,  when  they  find  that  all  the 
party  preferred  being  married  at  church, 
to  the  special  licence  ceremony,  in  an  un- 
consecrated  drawing-room,  of  the  most 
solemn  engagement  in  the  world.  The 
sacred  vow  made  before  the  altar  in  the 
house  of  prayer,  dedicated  to  the  service 
of  God  alone,  appeared  to  them  a  more 
binding  obligation  than  that  promised  in 
the  gorgeous  apartment  devoted  to  vanity 
and  fashion. 

To  St.  George's  church,  Hanover-square, 
therefore,  they  actually  went,  where  the 

dean  of ,  at  his  own  request,  united 

L  5  this 
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this  happy  partie  quarree  to  each  other, 
and  the  earl  of  Pyr water  gave  away  the 
charming  Sophia  Ashton  to  her  enrap- 
tured husband;  the  beloved  husband  of 
lady  Diana,  major  Tomngton,  performing 
the  same  office  towards  Eliza,  in  bestow- 
ing her  on  her  faithful  Ayscough. 

It  so  happened  that  the  earl  of  Pyr- 
water  and  lady  Ashton  rode  home  in  her 
ladyship's  carriage  from  church,  with  the 
marquis  of  Rainsbury  and  his  charming 
bride;  while  major  and  lady  Diana  Tor- 
rington  proceeded  to  lady  Ashton's  dweiU 
ing  in  the  same  carriage  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ayscough. 

The  earl  and  lady  Ashton  sat  silent  for 
many  minutes :  her  ladyship  was  prodi- 
giously consequential  and  stately,  and  lord 
Pyr  water  sat  swelling  with  pride  and  vex- 
ation ;  he  felt  uneasy  in  her  presence,  and 
as  he  dreaded  and  detested  to  hear  her  talk, 
he  hoped  she  would  not  grate  his  ears  by 
opening  her  lips  till  their  arrival  at  her 

house. 
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house,  at  which  time  he  was  resolved  to 
take  his  leave,  as  soon  as  ever  the  rules  of 
common  civility  would  permit. 

At  length  his  perverse  nephew  broke 
silence — "  Sophia,  my  love,"  said  he,  "  our 
wedding  is  a  very  silent  one;  excess  of 
joy  tied  my  tongue ;  but  neither  father 
nor  mother  have  wished  us  happiness  since 
we  left  church." 

"Oh,"  said  lady  Ashton,  "  no  occasion 
to  wish  you  happiness  !  I  know  very  well, 
for  it's  no  time  for  form  now,  that  you  are 
both  as  happy  as  iver  you  can  desire." 

The  earl  was  resolved  now  to  make  one 
great  effort  over  himself,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  stop  her  ladyship's  prate,  before 
she  uttered  some  famous  quid  pro  quo ; 
he  therefore  hastily  said — "  And  may 
Heaven  keep  them  long  so!  Let  me," 
added  he,  very  gracefully  taking  the  hand 
of  Sophia,  and  pressing  it  to  his  lips, 
**  wish  my  dear  niece  every  felicity,  and 
congratulate  myself  on  the  honour  of  be- 
ing called  her  uncle." 

L  6  «  Well, 
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"Well,  I  am  sure,"  said  lady  Ashtoii, 
*  my  lord  Pearwater,  nothing  can  be  more 
handsomer !  and,  I'm  sure,  I  hope,  in  future, 
it  will  all  be  peace  and  animosity  atween 
us!" 

Lord  Pyrwater  made  a  wry  face,  and 
began  to  feel  very  uneasy  ;  but  the  mar- 
quis said — "  My  dear,  dear  lady,  we  will 
have  no  reverting  to  past  events." 

The  carriage  drawing  up  to  lady  Ash- 
ton's  door  prevented  her  ladyship's  reply, 
which,  though  just  about  to  escape  her 
lips,  as  she  did  not  utter  it,  to  the  great 
comfort  of  the  earl,  we  have  it  not  in  our 
power  to  record. 

Lord  Pyrwater  would  not  stay  to  par- 
take of  any  of  the  refreshments  that  were 
most  hospitably  pressed  upon  him ;  but 
he  could  not  help  gazing  with  admiration 
on  the  two  lovely  sisters,  as  Mi's.  Ays- 
cough  encircled  Sophia  in  her  arms,  and 
was  the  first,  mid  that  most  cordially,  to 
hail  her  by  the  title  of  marchioness. 

"  I  declare,"  thought  lord  Pyrwater  to 

himself. 
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himself,  **  this  girl  is  more  beautiful  than 
the  other,"  as  he  regarded  the  benevolent 
animation  and  truly-affectionate  glow  of 
her  fine  countenance.  "  Ye  are  two  happy 
fellows !"  said  his  lordship,  extending  a 
hand  to  each  of  the  bridegrooms,  "  and  I 
hope  you  will  continue  to  merit  your  hap- 
])iness,  for  ye  possess  the  two  most  beauti- 
ful and  amiable  young  ladies  in  England." 

After  this  compliment,  cordially  ex- 
pressed, and  with  true  politeness  and  affa- 
bility of  manner,  it  was  nevertheless  fated 
that  his  lordship  was  to  be  mortified  by 
lady  Ash  ton  ;  for  before  he  could  possibly 
make  his  bow  to  take  his  leave,  her  lady- 
ship exclaimed — "  Well,  for  my  part,  who 
says  that  the  earl  of  Pearwater  can't  make 
compliments?  I  declare  now  what  his 
lordship  said  was  so  pretty,  and  it's  true, 
too,  my  lord,  though  1  say  it ;  but  then, 
mayhap,  I  may  be  like  the  crow,  you 
know,  who  thought  her  children  was  the 
tiiirest." 

The  earl  endeavoured  to  stammer  out 

another 
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another  compliment,  but  he  was  almost 
choked  with  the  effort,  and  he  frowned, 
while  he  almost  silently  took  his  leave. 
Lady  Diana  and  her  husband  accompany- 
ing his  lordship,  the  former  tenderly  em- 
braced the  accomplished  sisters,  who  were 
really  pained  at  parting  with  the  friend 
to  whom  they  owed  so  much,  and  tears 
flowed  from  the  eyes  of  the  charming  trio. 
Lady  Diana  however  was  the  first  to  ral- 
ly her  spirits,  and  advancing  towards  lady 
Ashton,  she  kissed  her  with  the  affection 
of  a  daughter,  and  said — "  We  shall  not 
be  gone  long,  and  on  our  return  from 
Rome,  I  hope  we  shall  be  inseparable." 

The  earl  felt  ashamed  of  himself;  he 
turned  round,  and  said — "  God  bless  you, 
lady  Ashton !" 

"  And  God  Almighty  bless  your  lord- 
ship !"  said  her  ladyship,  gbod-humoured- 
ly  extending  her  hand — a  pretty  hand,  as 
white  as  snow,  and  soft  as  the  cygnet's 
down.  The  earl  could  not  but  elevate  it 
to  his  lips,  yet  they  wei^  ready  to  curse 

her 
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her  confounded  ignorance,  in  return  for 
the  blessing  she  had  so  fervently  bestowed 
on  him. 

The  travelling-carriages  belonging  to 
the  newly-married  couples  now  drew  up 
to  the  door :  four  bright  bays  transported 
lady  Ashton  and  the  marquis  and  mar- 
chioness of  Rainsbury  to  Ashton  Park, 
which  were  followed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ayscoughjin  their  elegant  barouche, drawn 
by  four  beautiful  dapple  greys.  The  su- 
perb animals,  that  carried  them  only  a  few 
miles  from  town,  where  their  owners 
meant  to  repose  till  the  following  week, 
were  sent  back  to  London  to  await  their 
return,  when  the  brides  would  be  present- 
ed at  court. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  daughters  of  la- 
dy Ashton  should,  with  their  happy  hus- 
bands, pass  the  first  month  after  the  wed- 
ding with  her  ladyship,  at  Ashton  Park, 
and  after  their  presentation,  again  depart 
for  their  respective  country-seats  in  York- 
shire.    That  of  the  marquis  of  Rainsbury 

and 
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and  of  Mr.  Ayscough  were  at  no  great 
distance  from  each  other ;  Mr.  Ayscough 
having,  as  soon  as  his  marriage  with  Miss 
Ashton  had  been  determined  on,  purchas- 
ed an  estate  in  Yorkshire,  in  addition  to 
his  noble  family  mansion  in  Berkshire; 
and  the  estate  in  Yorkshire  was  within  a 
few  miles  of  that  belonging  to  the  marquis 
of  Rainsbury. 

'^  Lady  Ashton  was  to  reside  alternately 
with  her  daughters,  and  they  all  promised 
to  pass  a  portion  of  the  summer  with  her 
ladyship  at  Ashton  Park,  where  it  is  need- 
less to  describe  the  rejoicings  observed  on 
the  marriage  of  her  daughters.  They 
were  siich  as  marked  the  good  old  times, 
and  are  still  observed  by  many  of  our  no- 
bility and  gentry  possessed  of  large  estates 
and  extensive  landed  property  :  bells  ring- 
ing, colours  flying,  an  ox  roasted  whole, 
hogsheads  of  ale  distributed,  largesses,  fire- 
works, and  dancing  peasantry — all  happy, 
all  rejoicing ;  for  no  family  was  better  be- 
loved, particularly  the  charming  marchio- 
i>'*^^  ness. 
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ness,  who  had  long  lived  in  the  hearts  of 
all  her  late  worthy  father's  tenants.  The 
nnarquis,  too,  and  Mr.  Ayscough,  by  their 
condescending  affability,  extreme  bounty, 
and  winning  manners,  were  idolized  both 
by  rich  and  poor.  Mrs.  Bancroft  was  a 
constant  guest  during  their  stay  in  De- 
vonshire, and  she  joyfully  contemplated, 
in  her  beloved  Sophia,  the  effect  of  those 
principles  she  had  inculcated,  and  which 
she  found  brought  to  perfection  in  so  rich 
a  soil. 

An  affectionate  mother,  a  truly-vir- 
tuous woman,  a  constant  friend  to  the 
poor,  possessed  of  a  good  and  grateful 
heart,  lady  Ashton  found  that  her  chil- 
dren really  loved  her,  with  all  the  affec- 
tion a  mother  can  wish.  Those  amiable 
children  heeded  not  the  defects  of  her  edu- 
cation, nor  those  many  sadly-mangled 
words,  which,  from  time  to  time,  escaped 
her  yet-handsome  mouth:  they  reflected 
that  these  mistakes  proceeded,  at  first, 
from  the  disadvantages  that  she  had  la- 
boured 
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boured  under  in  her  early  youth,  and  from 
the  misguided  indulgence  of  a  fond  hus- 
band, who  could  not  endure  to  give  her 
the  least  trouble  or  vexation,  and  thought 
every  thing  she  said  or  did  pretty  and 
engaging.  Nothing  now  that  her  children 
could  devise  to  make  her  happy  was  left 
undone:  every  delicate  attention,  her 
wishes  prevented,  and  emulously  accom- 
plished, it  might  be  said  of  lady  Ashton, 
that,  as  the  summer  of  her  day  had  been 
marked  by  unusual  happiness  and  prospe- 
rity, so, 

"  A  brigUt  beam  of  setting  life 
Sbooe  o'er  her  evening  hours.'' 

Poor  lady  Netterville  met  with  a  most 
cruel  disappointment  on  her  return  to 
town,  just  before  the  celebration  of  the 
nuptials  recorded  above.  She  called  re- 
peatedly at  lady  Ashton's ;  it  was  always 
"  not  at  home :"  she  met  with  the  same 
mishap  at  the  duchess  of  Arlington's ;  but 
that  lady  was  not  denied — she  really  was 
out.     Lady  Netterville  had  not  ventured 

to 
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to  town  till  she  heard  that  Mrs.  Horton 
had  set  off  for  Paris ;  and  at  the  period 
when  her  ladyship  arrived,  the  town  rang 
with  the  approaching  weddings.  She  nia- 
nceuvred  every  way — she  put  every  art 
she  could  think  of  in  practice,  to  get  her- 
self invited  to  the  solemnity.  Our  read- 
ers will  be  perhaps  astonished  that  she 
could  have  any  idea  of  it ;  but  there  may 
be  some  few  among  them,  who,  in  an  un- 
limited intercourse  with  the  world,  have 
met  with  women  of  lady  Netterville's  cha- 
racter, and  know,  that  by  perseverance, 
they  will  make  their  way  almost  every- 
where, and  that  their  unfeeling  impudence 
is  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  all  their  under- 
takings. 

At  length,  the  day  before  the  celebra- 
tion of  this  double  marriage,  lady  Netter- 
ville  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  the  du- 
chess of  Arlington  visible ;  and  her  case 
had  now  become  so  desperate,  and  so  ear- 
nestly did  she  desire  to  be  at  this  ceremo- 
ny, to  establish  her  good  name  amongst 

the 
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the  more  elevated  of  the  nobility,  as  that 
of  not  being  an  actress  in  the  late  nefa- 
rious proceedings,  that  she  actually  asked 
the  duchess  if  she  could  not  give  her  a 
corner  in  her  coach — "  That,"  added  her 
ladyship,  "  I  may  behold,  what  will  give 
me  real  gratification  in  beholding,  the 
triumph  of  beauty  and  innocence.  Re- 
collect, my  dear  lady  duchess,  that  lady 
Diana  Torrington  invited  me  to  her  wed- 
ding; I  am  sure  it  must  have  been  an 
oversight,  or  I  should  certainly  have  had 
a  card."   -r-'f    / - 

-  y[^, I  am  surprised  at  you,  lady  Netter- 
viile,"  said  the  duchess ;  "  an  oversight,  as 
you  call  it,  seldom  happens  in  these  cases 
among  the  polite  world." 

Lady  Netterville  felt  much  embarrass- 
ed v  she  recollected  the  voice  which  seem- 
ed to  come  from  the  candelabra,  at  the 
duchess  of  Arlington's  eventful  supper, 
and  she  feared  her  grace,  by  telling  her 
the  etiquette  of  the  polite  world,  was 
glancing  at  the  obscurity  of  her  origin. 

The 
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The  duchess  however  relieved  her,  by 
adding,  with  a  gracious  smile,  that  she 
was  not  going  to  the  wedding  herself; 
therefore,  of  course,  she  could  not  take 
any  body;  that  the  ceremony  would  be 
very  private,  though  the  couples  were  to 
be  married  in  church — "  Therefore,"  added 
her  grace,  rather  sarcastically,  "  if  you  are, 
lady  Netterville,  so  very  eager  to  see  the 
triumph  of  beauty  and  innocence,  I  dare 
say,  if  you  go  to  St.  George's  church,  in- 
cog, you  may  bribe  the  pew-opener  with 
a  crown-piece  to  give  you  a  seat  in  the 
gallery." 

The  duchess  laughed,  and  lady  Netter- 
ville  felt  truly  mortified :  however,  her 
usual  impudence  came  to  her  assistance, 
and  she  said — "  I  rather  wonder,  too,  I 
must  say,  that  your  grace  was  not  invited." 

"  I  was  invited,"  said  the  duchess, 
coldly. 

"  Well,  really  I  do  think,"  said  lady 
Netterville,  "  as  1  was  always  of  the  Ash- 
tons  parties,  and  particularly  as  lady  Dia- 
na 
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na  Torrington  invited  me  to  her  sham 
wedding — you  see  her  ladyship  did  not 
leave  me  out " 

"  Excuse  my  interrupting  you,"  said 
the  duchess ;  "  how  can  you  repeat  to  me 
lady  Diana's  inviting  you  to  the  earl  of 
Pyrwater's,  that  evening  of  discoveries? 
Did  not  her  ladyship  bring  together  all 
those  that  were  concerned  in  the  plot 
against  Miss  Sophia  Ash  ton  on  the  night 
of  my  masquerade,  that  she  might  con- 
found them  all?  Did  not  lady  Diana 
prove  that  she  knew  you  had  some  hand 
in  it,  or  she  would  not  have  asked  you 
to  have  come  in  that  dress,  which  you  not 
only  wore  when  you  followed  the  Ashton 
family  about,  through  every  room,  but  in 
which  you  acted  a  more  conspicuous  part, 
in  reading  aloud  that  infamous  note,  that 
was  written  to  destroy,  if  possible,  the 
snow-white  fame  of  the  charming  Miss 
Sophia  Ashton  ?" 

"  Ah,  my  lady  duchess !"  said  lady  Net- 
terville,  "  how  happy  am  I  to  have  it  in 

my 
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my  power  to  exculpate  myself  from  any 
share  in  that  miquitous  business !  I  ac-^ 
companied  a  woman,  whom  I  now  really 
blush  to  call  my  friend,  Mrs.  Horton,  to 
the  masquerade;  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
Truth,  and  I  followed  in  that  of  Obser- 
vation :  little  aware  of  her  designs,  I  did 
as  she  requested,  which  was  to  keep  close 
all  the  evening  to  her." 

"  And  what,"  said  the  duchess,  "  caused 
you  to  take  so  active  a  part,  as  to  read 
that  note  aloud,  for  the  good  of  the  pub- 
lic, which  you  must  have  known  could 
only  be  calculated  to  excite  the  most  cruel 
suspicions  against  the  character  of  a  most 
injured  and  innocent  young  lady?" 

"  Oh !  as  for  that,  my  lady  duchess," 
said  lady  Netterville,  "  it  was  impossible 
that  I  could  divine  what  that  note  con- 
tained. I  am  sure,  if  I  had  given  myself 
time  to  think  at  all,  when  all  my  senses 
were  so  dreadfully  bewildered,  I  should 
rather  have  thought  it  would  have  cleared 
her  fame,  by  proving  the  little  bantling, 

which. 
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which,  it  now  seems,  was  lady  Diana 
Wentworth's,  to  have  been  some  poor  lit- 
tle creature  recommended  to  the  well- 
known  charity  of  Miss  Sophia  Ashton." 

"  Beware,  lady  Netterville,"  said  the 
duchess,  with  a  frown  of  severity — "  be- 
ware how  you  utter  a  slighting  expression, 
when  you  are  speaking  of  lady  Diana  : 
the  dear  child  was  the  legitimate  offspring 
of  her  ladyship  and  major  Torrington,  my 
near  and  much-valued  relation,  and  was 
born  ten  months  after  their  marriage." 

Here  her  grace  fixed  her  reproving  eyes 
full  on  lady  Netterville,  which  caused  the 
bold  black  orbs  of  her  ladyship  to  fall, 
from  various  conscience-accusing  reflec- 
tions. Difficult  was  the  task  to  excite 
shame  on  the  callous  mind  of  lady  Net- 
terville, but  the  rebuke  of  virtue  did  ex- 
cite it. 

The  ci-devant  beauty  of  Mile-End,  fail- 
ing in  all  her  arts  to  be  present  at  the 
weddings  of  the  two  ladies  she  had  been 
assisting  to  injure,  as  far  as  possible,  was 
Mdiu/  .     at 
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at  length  resolved  to  take  the  advice  of 
the  duchess,  and  she  actually  did  go,  in- 
cog, to  St.  George's;  for  she  reflected, 
that  by  witnessing  the  ceremony,  she  could 
easily  impose  on  some  of  her  acquaintance, 
by  telling  them  she  was  at  the  wedding, 
and  if  they  should  detect  the  subterfuge, 
they  could  not  accuse  her  of  falsehood. 
Accordingly,  her  ladyship,  shielding  her 
features  in  an  immense  bonnet,  and  con- 
cealing the  lower  part  of  her  face  by  an 
enormous  lace  frill,  took  the  arm  of  her 
confidential  waiting-maid,  and  walked  to 
the  church-door:  it  was  close  shut:  she 
tried  another  door ;  all  were  closed  against 
her :  she  offered  to  the  beadles  five  shil- 
lings— ten — even  a  bright  sovereign  each 
— all  in  vain  !  She  used  prayers,  entrea- 
ties, menaces,  declaring  herself  a  lady  of 
high  rank,  and  nearer  and  dearer  to  the 
heart  of  one  of  the  brides  than  they  were 
aware  of. 

"  No,  I'll  be  hanged  then,"  said  one 
of  lord  Pyrwater's  saucy  footmen,  peering 

VOL.  III.  M  at 
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at  the  same  time  under  her  ladyship's 
bonnet.  "  There  is  neither  of  them,"  add- 
ed he,  "  I'll  take  my  oath,  a  kin  to 
you ;  and  I  am  surprised  you  can  say  so, 
my  lady  Netterville." 

On  hearing  her  title,  the  beadles  seemed 
inclined  to  give  way ;  but  the  footman 
said — "  What  were  the  marquis  of  Rains- 
bury's  orders  to  you  ?" 

"  That  we  were  to  admit  no  one  what- 
ever," replied  the  man. 

"  Well  then,"  said  the  consequential 
footman,  "  observe  your  orders ;  the  mar- 
quis will  take  care  of  you :  I'll  be  bound 
for  his  lordship." 

Stung  to  the  quick,  lady  Netterville 
took  the  arm  of  her  woman,  and  sneaked 
away.  The  marquis  had  no  idea  of  lady 
Netterville's  attempting  to  be  present ;  but 
seeing  an  immense  crowc^  gathering,  in 
order  to  catch  a  sight  of  the  beautiful 
brides,  he  requested  that  the  doors  of  the 
church  might  be  closed,  and  no  one  ad- 
mitted after  the  ceremony  began.     Before 

lady 
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lady  Netterville  quitted  the  porch,  a  laugh 
was  heard  among  the  footmen,  one  of  them 
saying,  loud  enough  for  her  to  hear — 
"  Oh,  it  was  no  use  her  dragging  on  that 
large  bonnet,  I  should  know  her  sharp 
black  eyes  anywhere  !" 

The  news,  bandied  about  from  servant 
to  servant,  soon  reached  the  ears  of  their 
masters,  and  failed  not  to  excite  the  mirth 
of  the  amiable  travellers,  though  they 
could  not  help  testifyhig  their  astonish- 
ment at  lady  Netterville's  matchless  ef 
frontery. 


M  2  CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


r  .»>*•**■*>#•  *^*.*^ 


Awakened  Conscience. 

The  happy  marriages,  recorded  in  our 
preceding  chapter,  took  place  at  the  con- 
clusion of  a  remarkably-fine  spring. '  The 
winter  following,  a  stranger  arrived  at  an 
inn,  a  few  miles  from  Bristol ;  and  while 
he  ordered  a  bed,  meaning  there  to  take 
up  his  lodging  for  the  night,  he  seemed 
more  anxious,  even  at  the  hour  of  ten,  to 
pursue  his  journey ;  but  the  seeming  dread 
of  instant  annihilation,  should  he  venture 
to  proceed,  on  a  night  remarkably  dark 
and  tempestuous,  caused  him  to  seat  him- 
self by  a  good  fire,  on  which  he  fixed  his 
haggard  eyes,  as  he  wrung  his  hands  in 
speechless  agony ;  and  after  sitting  about 
an  hour,  and  desiring  to  have  posthorses 

ready 
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ready  by  six  the  next  morning,  he  rqpair- 
ed  to  his  chamber,  though  not  to  rest 

His  early  breakfast  was  served  up  at  the 
hour  he  had  previously  appointed :  with 
extreme  difficulty,  and  with  violent  tre- 
mor, apparently  occasioned  by  severe  men- 
tal sufferings,  he  swallowed  a  cup  of  tea 
and  a  morsel  of  bread.  He  paid  most  li- 
berally for  that,  as  for  his  last  night's 
lodging;  and  when  the  postchaise-and- 
four  drove  into  the  inn-yard,^  he  entered 
the  vehicle,  apparently  more  dead  than 
alive,  and  desired  the  driver,  who  knew 
him,  to  take  him  as  swiftly  as  possible 
home  to  his  seat,  where  he  arrived  the 
same  evening. 

The  next  morning,  he  sent  for  a  lawyer 
and  the  reverend  Mr.  Bancroft,  appointing 
the  latter  his  sole  executor,  and  then  pen- 
ned a  will,  in  which  he  bequeathed  a  very 
handsome  sum  to  <the  worthy  divine  and 
his  sister,  leaving  his  large  estate  and  im- 
mense wealth  to  his  only  child,  totally  in- 
dependent of  her  husband. 

M  3  The 
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The  reader  will  have  no  great  difficulty 
in  recognising  Mr.  Hawthorn  in  this  un- 
happy and  agitated  traveller.  After  his 
detection  and  exposure  by  the  spirited 
and  injured  lady  Diana  Torrington,  he 
felt  an  utter  repugnance  at  following  the 
advice  of  Mrs.  Horton,  as  to  going  to  join 

his  daughter  at  M ,  though  perhaps 

it  might  have  been  better  for  his  peace  of 
mind,  if  he  had  followed  her  counsel ;  for, 
during  his  voyage,  he  would  have  had  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  was  going 
to  impart  forgiveness  to  his  only  child, 
and  thereby  to  make  her  happy,  and  per- 
haps virtuous,  for  the  remainder  of  her 
life.  But,  no;  he  still  felt  that  rankling 
grudge  against  her,  for  having  brought 
dishonour  on  his  name,  as  yet  made  him 
loathe  the  thought  of  taking  her  to  his  bo- 
som ;  and  he  cursed  her  in  his  heart,  as 
the  prime  source  of  all  the  mortifications 
he  had  so  lately  endured. 

But  there  is  no  finding  out  the  ways  of 
Providence,  nor  the  wondrous  means  it 

makes 
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makes  use  of  to  bring  its  erring  creatures 
home,  and  to  preserve  that  precious  gem 
within  us,  redeemed  at  so  vast  a  price, 
for  which  a  God  bled,  and  engraved  on 
it,  with  the  divine  crimson  fluid, "  Eternal 
Lifer 

Mr.  Hawthorn,  finding  himself  shunned 
and  despised  at  home,  resolved,  for  a  few 
months,  to  try  change  of  scene;  and  after 
taking  the  tcur  of  Wales,  to  visit  Ireland 
and  Scotland;  but  these  intended  journeys 
were  put  a  stop  to  by  an  extraordinary 
incident.  At  a  convivial  party,  one  even- 
ing, he  met  with  a  fine  young  man,  a  mi- 
litary officer  of  rank  and  family,  who  was 
going  out  to  India ;  and  among  other  to- 
pics started,  was  one  that  was  long  dwelt 
and  expatiated  on,  namely,  the  sudden 
acquirement  of  fortune  in  the  East.  A 
gentleman,  who  had  spoke  but  little  dur- 
ing the  argument,  at  length  maintained 
that  riches  were  not  so  rapidly  acquired 
in  India  as  was  imagined;  there  being 
either  great  interest  employed  to  get  men 
M  4  forward, 
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forward,  or  else  some  foundation  laid, 
whereon  to  build  or  project  a  fortune. 

"  You  are  perfectly  right,  sir,"  said  the 
young  officer,  "  and  I  can  state  a  case  in 
point.     There  is  a  fellow  gone  out  now, 

in  a  very  high  capacity,  to  M (I  wish 

I  had  catched  him  when  he  was  in  Lon- 
don a  short  time  since) :  he,  I  believe, 
founded  his  fortune  on  some  of  my  aunt's 
massy  plate,  which  he  absconded  with, 
when  he  was  her  footman ;  she,  good 
Christian  lady !  would  not,  for  the  world, 
bring  a  fellow-creature  to  condign  punish- 
ment; but  I  am  not  quite  so  lenient;  it 
is  mistaken  mercy,  and  only  serves  to  in- 
crease crimes.  Only  let  me  get  hold  of 
that  scoundrel,  Carrington,  when  I  get  to 

M ,  and  if  I  don't  make  him  smoke 

for  all  his  roguery,  my  name  is  not  Crof- 
ton.  There  is  a  superb  gold  christening 
cup,  which  my  mother  gave  to  lady  Crof- 
ton,  on  the  birth  of  her  only  daughter, 
that  was  missing  among  the  plate ;  I 
should  know  it  among  ten  thousand  ;  and 

if 
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if  I  find  it  at  M ,  and  trace  it  to  Car- 

rington,  he  hangs,  were  he  ten  times  as 
high  in  office  as  he  is  at  present !  I  will 
make  him  acknowledge  that  the  day  of 
reckoning  comes  at  last,  if  ever  so  late !" 

Hawthorn  underwent  the  agonies  of 
the  rack,  while  this  spirited  son  of  Mars 
was  thus  going  on :  his  teeth  chattered, 
his  lips  quivered,  and,  like  his  cheeks, 
turned  to  an  ashy  paleness:  he  quitted 
the  festive  society,  though  but  early  in 
the  evening,  and  sought  to  drown  in  sleep 
the  horrid  ideas  that  this  conversation  had 
given  birth  to.  He  fancied  he  saw  his 
son-in-law  dying  the  death  of  a  guilty  fe- 
lon, and  his  daughter  and  himself  thereby 
irretrievably  disgraced.  But  his  vexations 
gave  him  a  very  different  kind  of  feelings 
to  what  his  impetuosity  had  ever  caused 
him  to  experience  before :  he  cursed  not — 
he  swore  not ;  but  black  melancholy  threw 
over  him  her  chilling  garment,  and  all  his 
usual  energies  seemed  to  stagnate  in  com- 
fortless despair.  He  had  recourse  to  lau- 
M  5  danum 
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danum  to  procure  repose;  and  whether, 
through  its  baleful  and  cheating  effects,  or 
from  tortured  recollection  of  the  evening's 
conversation,  which  still  harassed  his  ago- 
nized mind,  his  sleep  was  haunted  by  vi- 
sions the  most  appalling.  One  alone, 
whenever  he  closed  his  eyes,  after  waking 
in  fearful  agitation,  still  hovered  over  his 
couch,  and  caused  on  him  a  deep  and  last- 
ing impression.  He  dreamed  that  he  saw 
the  infamous  Carrington  hurried  to  the 
gallows,  accompanied  by  the  shouts,  or 
rather  bowlings,  of  an  infuriated  mob  of 
Indians  and  Englishmen ;  his  daughter 
hanging  on  the  neck  of  her  first  betrayer, 
who  was  endeavouring  to  shake  iier  off, 
while  his  looks  expressed  towards  her  the 
utmost  contempt  and  detestation.  With 
the  usual  quick  transitions  of  dreams,  he 
beheld  her  passing  through  every  grada- 
tion of  infamy  to  the  very  lowest;  in 
which  state,  with  demoniac  rage,  she  rush- 
ed forward,  to  plunge  a  poisoned  dagger 
to  the  heart  of  her  father,  crying  out — 

"  Unnatural, 
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"  Unnatural,  unforgiving  monster !  this  is 
thy  work  !" 

Hawthorn,  as  the  beams  of  day  shone 
into  his  chamber,  found  his  senses  calm, 
and  his  reason  entire :  the  laudanum  had 
ceased  to  operate  on  his  bewildered  ima- 
gination, yet  he  well  recollected  his  dreams, 
and  all  their  consequent  horrors  rushed 
afresh  on  his  tortured  mind :  cold  drops 
bedewed  his  aching  temples,  and  an  aguish 
chill  and  tremor  shook  his  whole  frame : 
he  felt  convinced  that  he  was  now  about 
to  take  a  longer  journey  than  that  his 
once-loved  Mrs.  Horton  had  pointed  out 
to  him,  and  he  had  but  a  short  time  to 
prepare  for  it :  he  shuddered  at  what 
might  await  him  at  its  end,  and  he  prayed 
fervently,  for  the  first  time,  that  he  might 
be  allowed  sufficient  days  of  strength  and 
sound  memory  to  set  his  house  in  order, 
and  to  make  every  reparation  now  left 
him  in  his  power  to  his  unfortunate  child. 
Ah !  sacred  are  the  blessings  of  the  poor 
M  6  and 
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and  friendless !  they  ascend,  like  sweetest 
incense,  to  the  throne  of  mercy ! 

We  recorded,  in  this  volume,  an  instance 
of  a  compassionate  impulse  in  the  mind  of 
Mr.  Hawthorn,  in  favour  of  a  wretched 
widow.  The  poor  grateful  creature  pray- 
ed for  him  night  and  day,  that  the  Al- 
mighty might  give  a  blessing  to  him :  she 
was  heard;  for  Mr.  Hawthorn  felt  the 
comfort  of  hope,  late  as  it  was;  and  he 
trusted  there  might  be  mercy  enough  yet, 

" In  the  sweet  heaven, 

To  wash  him  white  as  snow." 

The  pious  Mr.  Bancroft  encouraged  these 
hopes ;  and  the  poor  victim  of  obstinacy 
and  sensuality  died,  in  about  three  weeks 
after  his  arrival  home,  truly  penitent,  and 
comforted  in  the  last  awful  moment  of 
dissolution.  ' 

He  bequeathed  all  his  property,  except 
a  very  handsome  legacy  both  to  Mr.  San- 
croft  and  his  sister,  and  a  diamond  ring  to 

Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Horton,  to  his  daughter,  totally  in- 
dependent of  her  husband ;  but  as  she  had 
brought  him  no  dower,  so  Mr.  Hawthorn 
said,  he  did  not  desire  him  to  settle  on  her 
any  jointure.  However,  her  fortune  was 
so  left,  that  Carrington  could  not  touch  a 
shilling  of  it,  and  she  might  bequeath  it 
to  whom  she  pleased. 


CON- 
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CONCLUSION. 


With  the  diamond  ring  that  Mr.  Haw- 
thorn  left  to  Mrs.  Horton  was  a  most 
awakening  letter,  exhorting  her  to  repent- 
ance, and  that  she  would  consider,  as  she 
looked  on  the  glittering  bauble,  how  light 
is  vanity,  and  how  little  consolation  is  to 
be  drawn  from  riches  or  pleasure,  in  the 
last  hour,  when  we  are  about  to  lie  down 
with  the  "  clods  of  the  valley." 

To  his  daughter  he  left  also  good  ad- 
vice, telling  her  to  make  a  duteous  wife 
where  she  had  vowed  obedience.  But  the 
unhappy  Elinor  met  with  the  officer  in 
India  who  had  first  seduCed  her  virgin 
affections;  he  had  quitted  her  in  the 
hour  of  severe  distress,  an  outcast  from  her 
father's  house ;  and  he  now  beheld  her  again 
with    every   advantage    that   riches   and 

splendour 
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splendour  of  attire  can  give  to  increased 
beauty.  Mrs.  Carrington  was  universally 
admired,  and  captain  Harrowby,  the  above- 
mentioned  young  man,  found  her  a  de- 
sirable object  to  flirt  with,  and  to  flirting 
succeeded  actual  criminality. 

Carrington  dissembled,  and  always  seem- 
ed delighted  at  seeing  Harrowby ;  but  he 
was  on  the  watch.  Elinor,  he  reflected, 
had  brought  him  nothing  but  the  bare 
thousand  pounds  that  Mrs.  Horton  had 
given  her :  he  might  now  get  rid  of  his 
wife,  and  also  gain  some  swinging  damages, 
if  he  left  them  so  unguarded  as  to  be  able 
to  prove  them  guilty.  While  he  was  at 
the  summit  of  his  wishes,  and  was  laying 
damages  that  captain  Harrowby  could 
never  possibly  have  paid,  it  was  discovered 
that  Carrington  had  made  such  pecula- 
tions, and  been  guilty  of  those  nefarious 
deeds,  that  could  not  be  looked  over ;  for 
amongst  them  woe  ^         v^  to  a  consider- 

lly  brought  him 
to 
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to  the  gallows  very  shortly  after  his  arrival 
in  India. 

Elinor  offered  herself  to  Harrowby  ;  but 
Jie  was  too  much  disgusted  with  the  pro- 
^^^t^^h  and  of  too  good  a  family  and  con- 
nexions, to  think  of  marrying  the  widow 
-Qf  ;a  man  who  had  died  by  the  hands  of 
Ahe  sexecutioner.  Elinor  therefore  quitted 
.India  as  soon  as  possibly,  and  hastened  to 
JE?aris,  fto  join  her  friend,  Mrs.  JHorton, 
iwho,;having  long  recovered  the  temporary 
4bock  occasioned  by  Mr.  Hawthorn's  last 
letter  to  her,  received  her  with  open  arms. 
This  lady  soon  after  bestowed  her  person 
and  fortune  on  a  needy  ci-devant  reyolu- 
rtionary  general,  whose  fulsome  flattery 
hftd  won  her  heart,  but  who,  after  mar- 
ifiage,  declared  to  her  face  she  was  une 
grande,  grosse  maman^  and  he  much  more 
admired  the  sylphlike  fotm  of  la  helle 
Anglaisey  her  friend.  Miss  Hawthorn ;  for 
Elinor,  after  the  crim.  con,  affair,  and  her 
husband's  disgraceful  exit,  had  taken  her 

maiden 
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maiden  name,  being  completely  ^shame,(i 
of  that  of  Carrington. 

Her  end  certainly  did  not  promise  to 
be  either  honourable  or  happy ;  but  as  it 
could  not  yet  come  to  our  ears,  we  cannot 
inform  our  readers  of  it.  We  have  in- 
deed already  forestalled  events  from  the 
period  that  this  history  was  brought  to  its 
close;  but  the  characters  we  have  just 
treated  of  cut  so  conspicuous  a  figure 
through  our  pages,  that  we  imagined  their 
future  fate  would  not  be  deemed  uninte- 
resting; and  in  Mrs.  Horton,  Mr.  Haw- 
thorn, and  his  daughter,  may  be  fully  ex- 
emplified that  true  maxim  of  a  celebrated 
poet,  that 

"  Short  is  the  course  of  every  lawless  pleasure." 

Lady  Netterville,  though  still  tolerated, 
wears  daily  out  of  fashion,  and  is  never 
received  at  the  duchess  of  Arlington's, 
nor  by  any  of  the  Ashton  family,  who 
have  entirely  dropped  her  acquaintance. 
She  expresses,  in  every  company  where 

she 
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she  is  received,  her  regret  and  astonish- 
ment at  Mrs.  Horton  throwing  herself 
away,  and  all  her  fine  fortune  and  inde- 
pendence, on  a  French  fellow.  Mrs.  Hor- 
ton would  indeed  fain  be  still  the  same 
free-minded  female  as  ever ;  but  her  spirit 
is  broken,  and  all  her  earthly  pleasures  at 
an  end. 

The  earl  of  Pyrwater  is  a  true  penitent, 
and  his  improved  health  promises  him 
many  years,  to  perfect  the  good  work  he 
has  begun,  of  retrieving  past  errors.  His 
voyage  to  France,  though  short,  in  order 
to  pass  into  Italy  by  as  much  land  as  pos- 
sible, was  a  most  agitated  one.  He  could 
not  behold  even  a  ripple  on  the  water 
without  shuddering,  and  then  an  almost- 
hopeless  glance  was  directed  to  the  coun- 
tenance of  Torrington,  who,  with  a  smile 
that  penetrated  to,  while  it  Wounded  the 
heart  of  the  earl,  immediately  conversed 
on  those  lively  subjects  that  were  most 
foreign  to  the  sea ;  and  as  he  had  a  fund 
of  humour  and  anecdote,  as  well  as  of  all 

the 
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the  versatile  powers  of  agreeable  chitchat, 
he  was  generally  successful  in  drawing  off 
his  lordship's  thoughts  from  pondering  on 
those  events  which  Torrington  found  so 
burthensome  to  lord  Pyrwater's  heart  and 
memory. 

And  here  we  must  do  the  earl  the  jus- 
tice to  declare,  that  he  was  totally  inno- 
cent of  the  foul  whisperings  that  had  cir- 
culated, though  never  credited,  through 
the  mischievous  tongue  of  lady  Netter- 
ville  to  her  maid,  Mrs.  Blisset,  that  it  was 
thought  his  lordship  had,  in  part,  been  ac- 
cessary to  the  death  of  his  elder  brother. 
It  is  true  he  loved  him  not,  for  he  loved 
no  one  that  stood  in  the  way  of  his  ambi- 
tious desires;  but  the  late  marquis  of 
Rainsbury  had  died,  in  the  prime  of  life,  of 
a  pulmonary  complaint,  attended  with  a 
pleuritic  fever;  but  Mrs.  Blisset  had  told 
this  tale,  as  she  had  it  from  her  lady,  to 
Miss  Ashton,  who,  impelled  by  the  an- 
guish of  her  mind,  and  worked  up  to  pas- 
sion, as  she  witnessed  the  insulting  beha- 
viour 
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yiour  of  lord  Pyrwater  to  her  sister,  utter- 
ed what  staggered  his  lordship,  though  his 
conscience  was  clear  as  to  injuring  his  bro- 
ther in  fact ;  yet  before  the  birth  of  the 
young  marquis,  he  well  knew  that  he  had 
ardently  wished  for  the  death  of  his  bro- 
ther. 

We  have  also  to  account  for  the  voice 
that  seemed  to  come  from  the  candelabra 
on  the  night  of  the  masquerade,  and  which 
gave  so  much  temporary  vexation  and 
alaroii  to  lady  Netterville.  An  old  groom 
who  lived  with  the  present  duke  of  Ar- 
lington had  been  the  confidential  servant 
of  the  late  duke  before  he  came  to  his 
ducal  title ;  and  this  man  knew,  from  first 
to  last,  the  intrigue  of  his  master  with  the 
beauty  of  Mile-End.  The  old  servant 
was  permitted,  at  his  earnest  request,  to 
assist  in  waiting  at  the  supper,  as  he  never 
witnessed  any  thing  of  the  kind  before; 
^nd  as  he  had  been  so  long  in  the  family, 
jand  was  of  tried  and  unshaken  fidelity,  he 
seldom  asked  any  thing  in  vain. 

Those 
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Those  servants  grown  grey  in  the  ser- 
vice of  their  masters  are  generally  well 
endowed  with  penetration,  and  often  know 
how  to  discriminate  correctly  the  false 
from  the  true.  Amongst  all  the  females 
that  visited  at  his  master's  hospitable  man- 
sion, there  was  not  one  whom  he  so  much 
admired  as  Miss  Sophia  Ashton — so  beau- 
tiful, so  good,  kind,  and  gentle.  Know- 
ing what  he  knew,  though  fidelity  to  his 
late  lord  sealed  his  lips,  he  detested  the 
sight  of  lady  Netterville ;  and  when  he 
saw  her  triumphing  over  his  favourite,  the 
poor  old  man  could  not  contain  himself, 
but  made  use  of  the  gift  he  possessed  of 
ventriloquism,  by  throwing  his  voice  into 
the  candelabra,  as  he  stood  at  the  door 
ready  to  depart,  as  soon  as  he  had  uttered 
the  philippic  we  recorded  in  the  events  of 
the  masquerade. 

And  now  having  brought  our  history  to 
a  conclusion,  we  present  it,  with  all  its  er- 
rors and  all  its  seeming  improbabilities,  to 
an  indulgent  public.     It  is  a  tale  of  fiction, 

and. 
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and,  as  such,  it  calls  for  lenity,  even  if  its 
characters  and  incidents  may  be  beyond 
those  met  with  in  every-day  life.  Like 
the  dramatist,  the  novelist  must  use  strong 
colouring,  or  the  scenic  story  becomes  dull 
and  insipid.  We  feel  assured,  if  some 
things  are  improbable  in  this  tale,  that 
there  are  many  circumstances  that  occur 
continually  in  real  life. 

Though  Sophia  is  our  ostensible  hero- 
ine, yet  the  story  may  boast  of  two  more, 
who  well  deserve  the  title,  her  noble- 
minded  sister,  and  the  matchless  and  cou- 
rageous lady  Diana,  who  proved  herself 
indeed  a  heroine,  when  the  anxiously- 
looked-for  period  arrived  of  her  wedding- 
day. 


THE  END. 
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